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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Standing Conference of Bishops 

The tenth meeting of the Standing Conference of Bishops convened on April 
24th at the Greek Archdiocesan headquarters in Manhattan with all of the member 
jurisdictions represented. Archbishop lakovos occupied the chair for the first half of 
the session when his place was taken by Metropolitan Antony. 

The hierarchs made an appropriation of funds for the Religious Education Com¬ 
mittee, elected Father Paul Schneirla General Secretary, confirmed officers elected 
by the Committee on Scouting, strengthened the Commission on Chaplains, issued 
statements on Prayer and Bible Reading in the Public Schools and Racial Relations, 
and a protest against the difficulties imposed on the Oecumenical Patriarch, and 
provided for the formation of a commission of theologians as a resource agency of 
the hierarchs. Bishop Firmilian (Ocokolijch), who retired as General Secretary upon 
his election as bishop, was seated as American representative of the Serbian Ortho¬ 
dox Patriarchate, and due notice was taken of the recent recognition of Metropolitan 
Andrey by the Holy Synod of Bulgaria. 

The outstanding event of the tenth meeting was the appointment of an ad hoc 
ways and means committee on the unification of the American Church. The new 
committee is authorized to prepare a report for the eleventh meeting of the Standing 
Conference, provisionally scheduled for October. The keynote of this theme was 
sounded in his opening address by Archbishop lakovos with a full and realistic state¬ 
ment of the need demonstrated by the existence of the Standing Conference but 
until now only partially, and inadequately, satisfied by it. He urged a strengthening 
of the Conference by the assignment of greater responsibility and authority together 
with the provision of a substantial budget. The Archbishop noted that the American 
Orthodox laity confidently look to the vision and leadership of the hierarchs in ex¬ 
pectation of the formation of an American Church and that the time has come for 
the realization of their hopes. He advised that the Mother Churches be kept informed 
of the progress of any plans, and in this he was strongly seconded by Metropolitan 
Andrey and Bishop Firmilian both of whom fully supported the concept of an 
American Church. Metropolitan Antony, a pioneer in the movement for a united 
American Orthodoxy, called for the immediate formation of a committee to prepare 
the necessary preliminary documents. 

The restatement of the ideal of one jurisdiction in the United States, gradually 
eliminating the current canonical and administrative chaos, while fully exemplifying 
the unity of the Church on this continent, is neither new nor surprising. It evoked 
the Standing Conference as well as its predecessors of like nature and expresses 
an inevitable stage in the development of the Church in this land. The exact stages 
are obvious and have been outlined frequently: a) union on the level of the episco¬ 
pate through a national Synod, probably autonomous, with the existing interjurisdic- 
tional agencies strengthened, expanded, and supplemented; b) the steady amalgama- 
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tion of ethnic groups into “international” parishes and the formation of geographical 
dioceses through the combination of all the parishes in a given area as the language 
barriers wear away; c) the formation of the autocephalous American Orthodox Church. 

Such is the ideal and its achievement is inevitable, but there are some obstacles. 
The first of these would be the well-known reluctance of Mother Churches to lose 
their children, especially when liberation would run counter to the policies of the 
atheistic governments now dominant in parts of eastern Europe. Further all of the 
institutional and personal factors that impede any merger of social groups would 
operate here and, finally, the artificial life of Orthodoxy in America has been com¬ 
fortably canonized by time in the thinking of some. Neutralizing these hurdles should 
be the general deterioration of the organizational structure of American Orthodoxy, 
now proceeding at an accelerated rate as one body or another attempts to discipline 
its members and opportunists exploit the confusion in their self interest. If man’s 
necessity is indeed God’s opportunity we are not far from the establishment of the 
American Orthodox Church! — W, S. Schneirla 
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that runs through the writings of Rozanov and to which we are admirably introduced 
by Professor Stammler. One can say here that his translations of the most difficult hues 
and tinges of the style of Rozanov, a mixture of lyrical impact, of philosophical terse¬ 
ness and of the conscious common place language of the man in the street with its 
slogans, is really exemplary. 

I should like to quote some short passages concerning death, suffering, family life, 
kindness and compassion, and the Compassion of God to us and the Person of Christ, 
that show us the powers of Rozanov as a thinker, as a stylist (his style is admirable in 
its combination of “casuality” and straight-forwardness) and especially as a man who 
struggled to find God and who was in need of God. This struggle for God, this need 
of God reconciles us ultimately with this man so strange, so morally “disheveled” and 
controversial. Plerc is his self-ronfession as a thinker, his very thought about the process 
of thinking: 

“Thinking takes my breath away. And how do I love to live in this taking away 
of my breath. Therefore I take delight in life, in spite of all thorns and tears” 

(p. 72). “What do you love, you queer man? —I love my yearning” (p. 81). 

His yearning for Life, for true Life — in the face of Death. “I spoke always of 
Nuptial Union, Nuptial Union, and what came to me was Death, Death, 
Death.” (p. 91). “Of Death I am afraid; Death I don’t want, Death terrifies 
me.” (p. 99). “T am going, going, going. And where ends my way, I don’t 
know. I am even not interested therein. Here is something Elementary, some¬ 
thing that already is not Human. I am more carried along, than that I go. . .” 

(p 101). “So Life is rolling and rolling on — towards the End. Unrelentingly, . . 
How has everything changed its meaning in the light of this situation” (p. 94). 
How unsatisfactory are, from this point of view, all theories of social progress! 
“All social-democratic theories can be brought back to this thesis: ‘I want to 
eat’ ”, . . “And for this reason alone will perhaps the Revolution have no suc¬ 
cess, because it does not satisfy any higher aspiration” (pp. 92, 93). “The 
grave — do you know that its meaning vanquishes all civilization?” (p. 93). 
There is no other issue, no other solution, no other comfort than — God. “Ul¬ 
timately and finally God is my Life.” “I love Him who makes me be joyful or 
sad, who speaks to me, who makes me reproaches and comforts me. This is 
Som.ebody, A Person. God is always for me a He, or a ‘Thou’— always near to 
me” (p. 70). Therefoi'e “there is no life without Prayer. Without Prayer there 
is only madness and horror” (p. 68). “The soul of Orthodoxy consists”—ac¬ 
cording to Rosanov —“in the gift of Prayer. The body are rites, forms of wor¬ 
ship. But whosoever thinks that in the Orthodox Church there is nothing except 
rites (like Harnack)—has, in spite of all his intellectual abilities, understood 
nothing.” The Russian people is deeply rooted in the Church. “Who loves the 
Russian people, must love the Church” (p. 78). “Do you know that Religion 
is a most important thing, that what comes first, that what is most needed of 
all things? Who has not understood this, with such a man it has no sense to 
start a discussion” (p 78). Christianity is too often misunderstood and mis¬ 
represented by its owm members as a sum of doctrines and commandments. But 
its real contents is the Saviour, the “whole Saviour.” the “Divine Face” of Jesus 
Christ that is more important than all the canonical norms and archeological 
findings, tliat is alone rtally importani. “The Christian heart, the ardour of the 
Christian soul,” the interior “music of Christianity” has to be awakened in us. 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

I'K. P\itl ZrATYK. ’64, to the Holy Priesthood, on May 16, at the Seminary Chapel, 
by His Grace, Archbishop ?^il:on of Brooklyn. 

Fr. Basil Sliimak, *64, to the Holy Priesthood, on May 31, at the Holy Virgin 
Protection Cathedral, New York, by H’s Grace, Archbishop Treney of Boston. 

GRADUATION 

Commencement exercises were held at the Seminary on June 5 and were presided 
over by His Eminence, Metropolitan Leonty, President of the Seminary- The following 
students received the Seminary Diploma: 

Mr. Alex'nd.:r Doumouras — Thesis: “The Origins of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in America.” 

Mr. Paol Lazor — Thesis: “The Services of Holy Week” (Complete English 
text and rubrics) (Cum Laude). 

Mr. Nicholas Scnopoulos — Thesis: “The Confessions of Faith of Cyril Lukaris 
and Dositheus of Jerusalem,” 

Fr. Paul Ziatyk — Thesis: “The Roman Catholic Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception.” (Magna cum laude) 

Fr. Basil Slimak, whose thesis on “Patristic Commentaries on the Beatitudes” was 
also considered by the Faculty as acceptable for the Diploma, was declared eligible 
fc»r graduation in the Fall. 

The following students, who attended the Seminary couv'ses as auditors, were also 
given — 

Mr. Eli* s Zitox a Ceitificatc of Ccmpletion of Theological Studies; 

and 

Frs. Vl \dimir Sovvrdv and Boris Wlassenko, a Record of Attendance. 
SEMINARY CHOIR 

As in the previous years, a choir of eight Seminarians left for an All-Summer Mis¬ 
sionary Tour of Orthodox Parishes in the East and the Middle West. 

FACULTY 

Proi-pssor Nicholas S. Arseniev lectured on “Buddhism and Christianity” on 
March 21, at St. Mar>''’s Orthodox Church in Brooklyn. During the Fall and Spring 
Seme<^ters, he gave courses on Russian cultuic, religious thought and literature of nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuiies at the American Institute of Russian culture in 
New York. 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on “Byzantine Liturgical Spirituality” at the An¬ 
nual Meeting of the Odo Casel Society, in Darien, Conn., on April 4, on “The Ortho¬ 
dox Church and the Ecumenical Movement” at the University of Syracuse, on April 
12. He participated in a Colloquium on Christian Unity at St. Meinrad Archabbey, 
Indiana, on May 10. His Study of Gregory Palamas has been published in an English 
translaticn from the French by the Faith Press, London. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann lectured at the Odo Casel Society in Darien, Conn. 
(April 4), in Worcester, Mass, (April 5), at Pennsylvania State University (April 13), 
at the Wesleyan University. Middletown, Conn. (April 19), in Detroit (April 26), at 
the University of Chicago (May 10), at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (June 12). 

Fr. W. S. Sgiineirla was appointed General Secretary of the Standing Conference 
of Canonical Orthodox Bishops. 
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Books Received 


The College and World Affairs, Hagen Foundation, New York, 1964, 74 pp. 

Valerian D. Trifa, Bishop, The Orthodox Church Today, The Romanian Orthodox 
Episcopate, Orthodox Christian Library, No. 17, Cleveland, 1964. 

Capizzi, C,, Pantocrator (Saggio d’ esegesi letterario-iconografica), Orientalia Chris¬ 
tiana Analecta, 170, Rome, 1964. 369 pp. 21 pi. 

Zuzek, P. Kormcaja Kniga, Studies on the Chief Code of Russian Canon Law, Ori¬ 
entalia Christiana Analecta, 168, Rome, 1964, 328 pp. 

Grotz, H., De Hauptkirchen des Ostens von den Anfangen bis zum Konzil von Nikaia 
(325), Orientalia Christiana \nalecta, 169, Rome, 1964, 258 pp. 

Demetrakopoulos, G. H., Dictionary of Orthodox Theology, a summary of beliefs, prac¬ 
tices and history of the Eastern Orthodox Church, with an Introduction by John E. 
Rexine, New York, Philosophical Library, 1964, 187 pp. 

Voyce, Arthur, Moscow and the Roots of Russian Culture, The Centers of Civilization 
Series, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla., 1964, 191 pp. 

Abdallah, Alfonso, Gabriele —88° Patriarca Copto (1909-1927) e il suo ordinamento 
Liturgico, Thesis, Pontificuin Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, Cairo, 1962, 
136 pp. 

Janezic, Stanislav, Imitazione di Cristo secondo Tihon Zadonskij, Thesis, Pontificio 
Institute Orientale, Trieste, 1962, 226 pp. 


lErratum 

In the last (1964, Vol. 8, No 1) issue of the Quarterly, p. 54, second paragraph 
of J. E. Rexine’s review of M. PI. Shepherd, the first two lines should read: 

“The various contributors have offered fruitful food for thought on vari¬ 
ous aspects of the Eucharist and liturgical renewal. Bishop Stephen F. 
Bayne opens the book with .. .” 
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Nicholas Arseniev 


One of the most illustrious of the faculty members of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary^ widely known to Orthodox and non-Orthodox scholars and theo¬ 
logians^ Professor Arseniev has led a long and productive life as a creative 
thinker and interpreter and has contributed to many different fields of knowl¬ 
edge. Born over seventy-five years ago into a Russian diplomatic family, he 
received his education in Russia and Germany. In the Spring of 1914, he was 
elected “privat-dozent” of the University of Moscow. After lecturing in Mos¬ 
cow, and later becoming Professor at Saratov, he was obliged to leave Russia 
in 1920 and spent the period between the wars in Germany and Poland, with 
lecture tours to England and Belgium. After World War II he lectured in 
France, and finally joined the faculty of St. Vladimir’s Seminary in 1948. 
Since then he has lectured at various American and Canadian universities 
and colleges, as well as in Austria and Germany. He has been active since the 
twenties in committees and organizations concerned with oecumenical prob¬ 
lems and has participated in international congresses on various themes. He 
has written over twenty books and about 160 articles. At present he is Pro¬ 
fessor of New Testament and Apologetics at St. Vladimir’s Seminary and is 
also at the Russian-American Institute of Russian Culture in New York. He 
holds a doctorate from the University of Koenigsberg, East Prussia, and an 
Honorary Doctorate of Divinity from St. Sergius Orthodox Theological Insti¬ 
tute in Paris. 

Professor Arseniev’s contributions to scholarship range over the fields of 
religion, philosophy, Russian literature and culture, the literature of Western 
Europe, the history of mysticism, ancient Greek religion, and early Christian¬ 
ity. It is manifestly impossible to make a full appreciation of his work in even 
one of these fields in the short space available here. If we examine only one 
or two aspects of his work which are of particular interest at the present time, 
however, we may be able to convey an idea of the nature and significance 
of his contributions. One such question is the relation of Christianity to non- 
Christian religions. 

A sensitive Christian thinker or theologian cannot easily overlook or 
quickly discard the problem raised by the encounter between the Christian 
faith and other religions. In almost every one of his many books. Professor 
Arseniev has touched upon some of the aspects of this complex and difficult 
question. In our age, with its syncretistic tendencies, it is essential to consider 
the relationship between Christianity and other so-called “higher religions.” 
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Professor Arseniev, who is deeply rooted in the Biblical, dogmatic, and liturg¬ 
ical tradition of the Church and is at the same time extremely well read in 
the Scriptures and spirituality of other religions, is a most valuable guide for 
all Orthodox who are interested or troubled by this problem. 

Professor Arseniev considers several attitudes toward other religions which 
are recommended to Christians. He calls one of them “ultra-Calvinistic,” in 
that it views non-Christian religions as religions of sinful men. This view 
“denied the existence of any positive trait in the fallen nature of men and 
therefore also in all heathen religions.” Professor Arseniev rejects this attitude, 
as well as the relativistic one which takes the point of view that all religions 
are the same. This is a lazy solution, one which attracts only those who are 
basically uninterested in any profound sense in the relationship between 
religions. Religions are not the same, nor are they equal; they are different. 
Just because they are different, there is a possibility for an encounter between 
them. 

What then is the true Christian attitude toward non-Christian religions? 
Professor Arseniev turns to the New Testament itself. The Christian view is of 
a double character. On the one hand, it recognizes that a certain knowledge 
of God is given to all men, “even in the heathen world” (Acts 17, Romans 
1-2, Jn. 1:9, etc.). There is also the doctrine of the seed of the Logos, devel¬ 
oped by St. Justin and Clement of Alexandria, which incidentally reveals the 
glimpses of truth in ancient paganism, adds Professor Arseniev. This is not 
the whole answer, however. On the other hand, Professor Arseniev stresses, 
we find in the New Testament a negative evaluation of paganism, the religion 
attacked by St. Paul in I and II Corinthians. Thus we have in these religions 
“glimpses of truth,” interwoven with “sometimes most repulsive superstitions.” 
But in these “glimpses of truth,” writes Professor Arseniev, these religions 
“are pointing towards something beyond them.” “From the Christian point of 
view, if there is a real Redemption that has taken place in history, all in 
history before or after that fad must stand in some connection therewith, be 
it positive or negative. . . The difference between the religious ideas, the relig¬ 
ious experiences of the ancient pre-Christian world and the Christian revela¬ 
tion is an immense one. But the chief difference is not on the plane of ideas 
only, it is much more than that: here, in the Christian revelation, we have the 
fulfillment, the fulfillment of the plan of God, the fulfillment of the best and 
highest yearnings of mankind.”^ 

It is from this viewpoint that Professor Arseniev proceeds to deal with 
the Christian attitude toward present living non-Christian religions, partic¬ 
ularly those that do not have any Biblical basis. In them too he finds the most 
inspiring examples of a craving for the one Absolute Divinity, as well as a 
kind of “polydemonism,” in which man uses magic to satisfy his own selfish 
interest and he commands and rules with the Divine. The climactic passages 


1 Nicholas Arseniev, Revelation of Life Eternal, New York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, n.d., pp. 74-5. 
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of the Scriptures of these “higher religions” are devoted to man’s surrender to 
the will of God. Yet, as Professor Arseniev observes: 

It is only an idea, a glimpse, a nostalgia that haunts the thoughts and 
feelings of those mystics, those leading representatives of mankind in 
its aspirations and its travelling and yearning and tending Godwards. 
There is always a remainder of selfishness, of self-concentration, self¬ 
admiration sticking to man’s heart, even in his utter self-emptying, 
self-surrender. There remains always the feeling: “I have surrend¬ 
ered my will to God.” And so no real self-surrender, total obedience 
has taken place really through all those endeavors, although this free 
obedience, this free surrender of one’s will to God is the pivot of the 
world’s religious and moral history. But it could not be achieved. It 
was self-delusion, when men thought they had or they could achieve 
that. The Christian believes that it has been achieved once: in the 
total obedience of the Son of God who “has become obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross” (Philip. 2:8). Being really fully 
man in the full possession of all the distinctive features of humanity, 
except sin, he could represent mankind in its way Godwards.^ 

In his analysis of this problem, Professor Arseniev developed the approach 
and insight of Clement of Alexandria, who said that Christianity has two 
Old Testaments, one belonging to the Hebrew people and another that ex¬ 
presses the best yearning of the Greeks. Both Old Testaments led to Christ. 

In Professor Arseniev’s work, we sense a mind which stands firmly in the 
tradition of the Church and therefore is able to range widely through other 
religious traditions. 

— Veselin Kesich 


2 Ibid., p. 92. 
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Problems of Orthodoxy in America* 

Alexander Schmemann 

THE CANONICAL PROBLEM 
(i) An Uncanonical Situation 

No term is used—^and misused—among the Orthodox people in America 
more often than the term canonical. One hears endless discussions about the 
“canonicity” or the “uncanonicity” of this or that bishop, jurisdiction, priest, 
parish. Is it not in itself an indication that something is wrong or, at least, 
questionable from the canonical point of view in America, that there exists a 
canonical problem which requires an overall analysis and solution? Unfortun¬ 
ately the existence of such a problem is seldom admitted. Everyone simply 
claims the fulness of canonicity for his own position and, in the name of it, 
condemns and denounces as uncanonical the ecclesiastical status of others. 
And one is amazed by the low level and cynicism of these ‘‘canonical” fights 
in which any insinuation, any distortion is permitted as long as it harms the 
“enemy.” The concern here is not for truth, but for victories in the form of 
parishes, bishops, priests “shifting” jurisdictions and joining the “canonical” 
one. It does not matter that the same bishop or priest was condemning yester¬ 
day what today he praises as canonical, that the real motivations behind all 
these transfers have seldom anything to do with canonical convictions; what 
matters is victory. We live in the poisoned atmosphere of anathemas and ex¬ 
communications, court cases and litigations, dubious consecrations of dubious 
bishops, hatred, calumny, lies! But do we think about the irreparable moral 
damage all this inflicts to our people? How can they respect the Hierarchy 
and its decisions? What meaning can the very concept of canonicity have for 
them? Are we not encouraging them to consider all norms, all regulations, all 
rules as purely relative? One wonders sometimes whether our bishops realize 
the scandal of this situation, whether they ever think about the cynicism all 
this provokes and feeds in the hearts of Orthodox people. Three Russian jur¬ 
isdictions, two Serbian, two Romanian, two Albanian, two Bulgarian ... A 


* This is the first in a series of articles dealing with several urgent problems of the 
Orthodox Church in America. The next article will deal with the Liturgical Problem, 
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split among the Syrians . . . The animosity between the Russians and the 
Garpatho-Russians , . . The Ukrainian problem! And all this at a time when 
Orthodoxy in America is coming of age^ when truly wonderful p)ossibilities 
exist for its growth, expansion, creative progress. We teach our children to be 
“proud” of Orthodoxy, we constantly congratulate ourselves about all kinds 
of historic events and achievements, our church publications distill an almost 
unbearable triumphalism and optimism, yet, if we were true to the spirit of 
our faith we ought to repent in “sackcloth and ashes,” we ought to cry day 
and night about the sad, the tragical state of our Church. If “canonicity” is 
anything but a pharisaic and legalistic self-righteousness, if it has anything 
to do with the spirit of Christ and the tradition of His Body, the Church, we 
must openly proclaim that the situation in which we all live is utterly wn- 
canonical regardless of all the justifications and sanctions that every one finds 
for his “position.” For nothing can justify the bare fact: Our Church is 
divided. To be sure, there have always been divisions and conflicts among 
Christians. But for the first time in history division belongs to the very struc¬ 
ture of the Church, for the first time canonicity seems strangely disconnected 
from its fundamental “content” and purpose—to assure, express, defend and 
fulfill the Church as Divinely given Unityy for the first time, in other terms, 
one seems to find normal a multiplicity of “jurisdictions”. Truly we must 
wake up and be horrified by this situation. We must find in ourselves the 
courage to face it and to re-think it in the light of the genuine Orthodox 
doctrine and tradition, no matter what it will cost to our petty human likes 
and dislikes. For unless we, first, openly admit the existence of the canonical 
problem and, second, put all our thoughts and energies into finding its solu¬ 
tion, the decadence of Orthodoxy will begin—in spite of the million-dollar 
churches and other magnificent “facilities” of which we are so justly proud. 
“For the time is come that judgment must begin at the house of God: and if 
it first begin at us, what shall the end be of them that obey not the gospel of 
God”? (1 Pet. 4, 17). 

(ii) False ideas of Canonicity 

We must begin with a clarification of the seemingly simple notion of 
canonicity. I say “seemingly simple” because it is indeed simple enough to 
give a formal definition: “canonical is that which complies with the canons 
of the Church”. It is much more difficult, however, to understand what this 
“compliance” is and how to achieve it. And nothing illustrates better this 
difficulty than certain assumptions on which the whole canonical controversy 
in America seems to be grounded and which are in fact a very serious distor¬ 
tion of the Orthodox canonical tradition. 
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There are those, for example, who solve the complex and tragical canoni¬ 
cal problem of Orthodoxy in America by one simple rule, which to them 
seems a self-evident one: to be “canonical” one has to be under some Patri¬ 
arch, or, in general, under some established autocephalous church in the old 
world. Canonic!ty is thus reduced to subordination which is declared to con¬ 
stitute the fundamental principle of church organization. Implied here is the 
idea that a “high ecclesiastical power” (Patriarch, Synod, etc.) is in itself 
and by itself the source of canonicity: whatever it decides is ipso facto canoni¬ 
cal and the criterion of canonicity. But in the genuine Orthodox tradition the 
ecclesiastical power is itself under the canons and its decisions are valid and 
compulsory only inasmuch as they comply with the canons. In other terms, 
it is not the decision of a Patriarch or His Synod that creates and guarantees 
“canonicity”, but, on the contrary, it is the canonicity of the decision that 
gives it its true authority and power. Truth, and not power, is the criterion, 
and the canons, not different in this from the dogmas, express the truth of the 
Church. And just as no power, no authority can transform heresy into ortho¬ 
doxy and to make white what is black, no power can make canonical a situ¬ 
ation which is not canonical. When told that all Patriarchs have agreed 
with the Patriarch of Constantinople that Monotheletism is an Orthodox 
doctrine, St. Maximus the Confessor refused to accept this argument as a 
decisive criterion of truth. The Church ultimately canonized St. Maximus and 
condemned the Patriarchs. Likewise, if tomorrow all Patriarchs agree and 
proclaim in a solemn “tomos” that the best solution for Orthodoxy in Ameri¬ 
ca is to remain divided into fourteen jurisdictions, this decision will not make 
our situation canonical and this, for the simple reason that it does not comply 
with the canonical tradition or the truth of the church. For the purpose and 
the function of the Hierarchy is precisely to keep pure and undistorted the tra¬ 
dition in its fulness, and if and when it sanctions or even tolerates anything 
contrary to the truth of the church, it puts itself under the condemnation of 
canons.' And it is indeed ironical that in America the canonical suhordina- 
tionism, exalted by so many as the only source and guarantee of “canonicity”, 
is being used to justify the most uncanonical situation one can imagine; the 
simultaneous jurisdiction of several bishops in the same territory, which is a 
betrayal of both the letter and the spirit of the whole canonical tradition. For 
this situation destroys the fundamental “note” of the Church: the hierarch¬ 
ical and structural unity as the foundation and the expression of the spiritual 
unity, of the Church as “unity of faith and love.” If there exists a clear and 


t “The duty of obedience ceases when the bishop deviates from the Catholic norm, 
and the people h?ive the right to accuse and even to depose him,” G. Florovsky, 
“Sobornost—The Catholicity of the Church” in The Church of God, London, 1934, 
p. 72. 
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universal canonical principle it is certainly that of jurisdictional unity^ and, 
therefore, if a peculiar “reduction” of canonicity leads to the de facto destruc¬ 
tion of that principle, one can apply to it the words of the Gospel: “Ye shall 
know them by their fruits” (Matth. 7, 16). “Canonical subordinationism” is 
the best indication of how deeply “westernized” we have become in our can¬ 
onical thinking. Canonicity has been identified not with truth, but with “se¬ 
curity.” And nothing short of a real canonical revival can bring us back to the 
glorious certitude that in Orthodoxy there is no substitute for Truth. 

Destructive of the Church’s unity, “canonical subordinationism” leads 
necessarily to the destruction of the Church’s continuity. There is no need to 
prove here that the continuity in faith, doctrine and life constitutes the very 
basis of Orthodox ecclesiology and that the focal principle of that continuity 
is the Apostolic succession of the Episcopate; through it each local church 
manifests and maintains her organic unity and identity with the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, the Catholicity of her life and faith. But 
whereas in the genuine Orthodox tradition the “subject” of continuity is the 
Church, i.e. the real continuity of a living and concrete community with the 
whole tradition and order of the Church, continuity of which the succession 
of the Episcopate is the witness and the bearer, here in the theory of “canoni¬ 
cal subordinationism” the reality of the church is reduced to the formal 
principle of “jurisdiction,” i.e. subordination to a central ecclesiastical power. 
But then the meaning of the Apostolic succession is deeply changed as is also 
that of the Bishop and his function within the Church. In the original tra¬ 
dition, a Bishop through his consecration by other bishops, becomes the “suc¬ 
cessor” not to his consecrators hut, first of all, to the unbroken continuity of 
his own Church.2 

The “Church is in the Bishop” because the “Bishop is in the Church”, in 
the “organic unity with a particular body of church people.”^ In the system 
of canonical subordination, however, the Bishop becomes a simple represent¬ 
ative of a higher jurisdiction, important not in himself, not as the charismatic 


1 Cf. John Meyendorff, “One Bishop in One City” (Canon 3, First Ecum. Coun¬ 
cil) in St. Vladimir^s Seminary Quarterly, 1961, vol. 5, 1-2, pp. 54-62. 

2 In all early documents the lists of bishops show their succession on the same “cathe¬ 
dra” and not through their consecrators; cf. for example, Eusebius, Eccl. Hist, V, VI, 1- 
2; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. Ill, 3, 3. On the meaning of episcopal consecration by several 
bishops, cf. my essay, “The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesiology” in The Primacy 
of Peter, London, 1963, pp. 40 ff., and also G. Florovsky, “The Sacrament of Pente¬ 
cost” (A Russian view on Apostolic Succession) in Sobornost, March 1934, pp. 29-35: 
“Under normal conditions of Church life. Apostolic succession should never become 
reduced to an abstract enumeration of successive ordainers. In ancient times Apostolic 
succession usually implied first of all a succession to a definite cathedra, again in a 
particular local sohornost. Apostolic Succession does not represent a self-sufficient chain, 
or order of bishops.” 

3 G. Florovsky, op. cit., p. 32. 
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bearer and guardian of his Church’s continuity and catholicity, but as 
means of this Church’s subordination to a “jurisdiction.” It is difficult to im¬ 
agine a more serious distortion and, indeed, destruction of the Orthodox con¬ 
ception of continuity and apostolic succession. For the Church cannot be re¬ 
duced to “jurisdiction.” She is a living organism and her continuity is pre¬ 
cisely that of life. The function of the Episcopate and of “power” in general 
is to preserve, defend and express this continuity and fulness of life, but it is 
a function within and not above the Church. The ministry of power does not 
create the church but is created by God within the Church, which is onto- 
logically prior to all functions, charisms and ministries.^ And “jurisdiction” 
when it is divorced from the real continuity of the Church can become, and 
in fact often becomes, a principle of discontinuity and schism. . . 

A sad but typical illustration of this is the painful story of the Russian 
ecclesiastical conflicts in America. Orthodoxy was implanted in Alaska in the 
18th century, by Russian missionaries. Since then the Church here grew 
organically: from a mission into a diocese, and then into a group of dioceses, 
or a local church. The normal jurisdictional link between the American 
Church and the Moscow Patriachate was broken de facto by the tragical 
events of the Russian Revolution. There was no schism, no quarrel, no con¬ 
flict. The Bishop appointed from Moscow went to Russia and did not return. 
Deprived of material support from the Mother-Church, poisoned by revolu¬ 
tionary propaganda, the Church in America was in a great spiritual danger. 
In this tragical situation^ the decision of the Sober of Detroit in 1924 to pro¬ 
claim the temporary autonomy was not only fully justified, it was indeed an 
act of real continuity, i.e. of the Church’s faithfulness to her organic growth. 
It was moreover an act of the whole Church: Bishops^, clergy and laity; and 
its motivation was profoundly and exclusively ecclesiastical: to assure, under 
new circumstances, the continuity of life, faith and order.^ But the Moscow 


t “On the day of Pentecost the Spirit descends not only on the Apostles, but also 
on those who were present with them; not only on the Twelve, but on the entire multi¬ 
tude (compare Chrysostom’s Discourses and his Interpretation of Acts). This means 
that the Spirit descends on the whole of the Primitive Church, then present in Jeru¬ 
salem. But though the Spirit is one, the gifts and ministrations of the Church are very 
varied, so that while in the sacrament of Pentecost the Spirit descends on all, it is on 
the Twelve alone that He bestows the power and the rank of priesthood promised to 
them by our Lord in the days of His flesh. The distinctive features of priesthood do not 
become blurred in the all-embracing fulness of Pentecost. But the simultaneity of this 
Catholic outpouring of the Spnrit on the entire Church witnesses to the fact that priest¬ 
hood was founded within the sobornost of the church,” G. Florovsky, op. cit., p, 31. 

2 For a description of that situation cf. D. Grigorieff, “The Historical Background 
of Orthodoxy in America” in St. Vladimifs Seminary Quarterly yVo\. 5, 1961, 1-2, p. 3 ff. 

3 There were 3 Bishops at the Sobor of Detroit. 

4Cf. Grigorieff, op. cit., pp. 19 ff. and A, Bogolepov, Toward an American Ortho¬ 
dox C/iwrc/i, New York, 1963, pp. 78 ff. 
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Patriarchate condemned the American Church as “schismatic,” and in 1933 
established here its own “jurisdiction” in the form of the Exarchate.^ 

We have here a clearcut clash between the two “canonical logics.” On the 
one hand, there is the logics of organic continuity in a Church which knows 
herself to be a reality, a body, a living continuity and which, for the very sake 
of that continuity and growth, dares to take steps best suited to that purpose. 
And there is, on the other hand, the legalistic logics in which the whole 
Church life is nothing but a system of jurisdictional subordination. The crea¬ 
tion of the Patriarchal Exarchate is, from this point of view, a very interesting 
phenomenon. It implies that a Church can be created, so to speak, ex 
nihiloy by the simple fact of the arrival to the U.S.A. of Bishop Benjamin. It 
implies also, that in the Muscovite thinking the continuity of the Church in 
America lies not in her long and organic development, but exclusively in her 
jurisdictional dependance of Moscow . . . And it is really astonishing how 
many people, even those who claim to “understand” and “justify” the Metro- 
p)olia, but mainly for non-ecclesiastical reasons, fail to realize that by the 
standards of a genuinely Orthodox canonical and ecclesiastical tradition, the 
only real schism was originated by the declaration of Metropolitan Sergiy of 
Moscow that Archbishop Benjamin had “organized in New York a Diocesan 
Council and that our North American Diocese has begun official existence.”^ 
This act broke the real continuity of the American Church, introduced divi¬ 
sion among Orthodox people, weakened the discipline which was restored 
with such pain after Detroit, opened the door to endless controversies and ac¬ 
cusations and, in general, contributed to the canonical chaos in which we live 
today. And if Apostolic succession has been established for the sake of unity 
and sobomost, and must never become the vehicle of exclusb^eness and divi¬ 
sion, if, in other terms, a schism is an act of division, a break in the real con¬ 
tinuity of the Church, it was the establishment of tlie Exarchate that pro¬ 
voked a schism, and a rupture of canonicity. 

We mention the Russian tragedy because, as the time goes on, it becomes 
more and more obviously a kind of “pattern” for the whole canonical tragedy 
of American Orthodoxy. What happened to the Russians is happening muta- 
tis mutandis to the others, the Serbians, the Romanians, the Bulgarians, the 
Syrians, and for the same fundamental reason: the growing discrepancy be¬ 
tween the real situation, the real continuity, the real needs of Orthodoxy here 
and the various “situations” in Bucharest or Damascus, Istanbul or Moscow. 
If the jurisdictional dependence of American Churches on these centers in the 
early, formative period of Orthodoxy here was a self-evident form of its con- 


1 Cf. Bogolepov, op, cit., p. 81 and especially GrigoriefF, op. cit., pp. 29-32. 

2 Quoted in GrigoriefF, op. cit., p. 32. 
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tinuityy it has become today, paradoxically as it sounds, the cause of discon¬ 
tinuity and division. It is a significant fact that, with some very few excep¬ 
tions, the schisms and confiicts which poison our life here and obstruct all real 
progress, are rooted not in the American situation itself, but precisely in this 
formal “dependence” on ecclesiastical centers located thousands of miles 
away from America and radically alienated from the real needs of the 
Church in America. A Bishop virtually without parishes is recognized as 
“canonical” because he is “recognized” by his Patriarch, but a Bishop of the 
same Church with a flourishing Diocese and with organic roots in the real 
continuity of the Church here is declared “un-canonical” for lack of such 
recognition. An unnecessary and vicious split in a relatively small Archdiocese 
is declared “canonical,” bwicause ten Bishops in the Middle East have decided 
so. A priest in trouble in his own diocese is always welcome in some other 
jurisdiction . . . We are constantly told that something is “canonical,” because 
it is “recognized” as canonical by such or such Patriarch or Synod. But, once 
more, in the Orthodox teaching canonical is that which complies with the 
canons and the canons express the truth of the church. We must openly re¬ 
ject the “romanizing” theory that something is true because some infallible 
authority has decreed that it is true. In the Orthodox Church truth itself is 
the supreme authority and criterion. At one time the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople “recognized” as Orthodox and canonical the so-called “Living 
Church” in Russia. This did not make it either Orthodox or canonical. 

No Patriarch, no Synod—be it in Moscow or Belgrade or in any other 
place—has the infallible charisma to understand the needs and the truth of the 
American situation better than the Orthodox people who constitute the 
Church here. In fact, it is their lack of genuine pastoral interest in the real 
needs of the Church in America, it is their “recognitions” and “excommuni¬ 
cations” that made the Orthodox Church here a pitiful chaos. Obviously, as 
long as we believe that the Holy Spirit acts in America only zha Damascus 
or Sofia, Bucharest, or Moscow, as long as our Bishops, forgetting the real 
content of the doctrine of A|X)stolic succession which makes them the repre¬ 
sentatives of God and not of Patriarchs, think of themseh'es as caretakers of 
interests having nothing to do with the interests of Orthodoxy in America, as 
long, in other terms, as we reduce the Church, her life, her unity, her conti¬ 
nuity to blind and legalistic subordination, the canonical chaos will continue, 
bearing with it the fatal deterioration of Orthodoxy. 

Finally, all this leads to (and also in part proceeds from) the harmful and 
un-Orthodox reduction of canonicity to an almost abstract principle of valid¬ 
ity. When a man has been consecrated bishop by at least two other bishops, he 
is considered as a “valid” bishop regardless of the ecclesiastical and ecclesio- 
logical content of his consecration. But Orthodox tradition has never isolated 
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validity into a “principle in itself,” i.e. disconnected from truth, authenticity 
and, in general, the whole faith and order of the Church. It would not be dif¬ 
ficult to show that the canonical tradition, when dealing with holy orders and 
sacraments, always stresses that they are valid because they are acts o/, and 
within, the Church which means that it is their authenticity as acts of the 
Church that make them valid and not vice-versa. To consider validity as a 
self-contained principle leads to a magical understanding of the Church and 
to a dangerous distortion of ecclesiology. Yet in America, under the impact 
of the multi-jurisdictional chaos this idea of validity per se appears more and 
more as the only criterion. There grows around us a peculiar indifference to 
authenticity, to elementary moral considerations. A Bishop, a priest, a layman 
can be accused of all sorts of moral and canonical sins: the day when he 
“shifts” to the “canonical” jurisdictions all these accusations become irrele¬ 
vant; he is “valid” and one can entrust to him the salvation of human souls! 
Have we completely forgotten that all the “notae” of the Church are not 
only equally important but also interdependent, and what is not holy —i.e. 
right, moral, just, canonical, cannot be apostolic’^? In our opinion nothing 
has harmed more the spiritual and moral foundations of Church life than the 
really immoral idea that a man, an act, a situation are “valid” only in func¬ 
tion of a purely formal “validity in itself.” It is this immoral doctrine that 
poisons the Church, makes parishes and indhdduals think of any jurisdic¬ 
tional shift as justified as long as they “go under a valid bishop” and makes 
the Church cynical about and indifferent to, considerations of truth and 
morals. 

(iii) The Meaning of Canonicity 

The canonical chaos in America is not a specifically “American” phenom¬ 
enon. Rather, Orthodoxy here is the victim of a long, indeed a multi-secular 
disease. It was a latent disease as long as the Church was living in the old tra¬ 
ditional situation characterized primarily by an organic unity of the State, the 
ethnic factor and the ecclesiastical organization. Up to quite recently, in fact 
up to the appearance of the massive Orthodox diaspora, ecclesiastical stability 
and order were preserved not so much by the canonical “consciousness,” but 
by State regulations and control. Ironically enough it made not much differ¬ 
ence whether the State was Orthodox (The Russian Empire, the Kingdom 
of Greece), Roman Catholic (Austro-Hungary) or Muslim (the Ottoman 
Empire). Members of the Church could be persecuted in non Orthodox 
States, but Church organization—and this is the crux of the matter—was 
sanctioned by the State and could not be altered without this sanction. This 
situation was, of course, the result of the initial Byzantine “symphony” be¬ 
tween Church and State, but after the fall of Byzantium it was progressively 
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deprived of that mutual interdependence of Church and State which was at 
the very heart of the Byzantine theocratic ideologyh What is important for us 
here and what constitutes the “disease” mentioned above is that this organic 
blend of State regulations, ethnical solidarity and Church organization led 
little by little to a divorce of the canonical consciousness from its dogmatical 
and spiritual context. Canonical tradition, understood at first as an organic 
part of the dogmatical tradition, as the latter’s application to the empirical 
life of the Church, became Canon Law: a system of rules and regulations, 
juridical, and not primarily doctrinal and spiritual, in their nature and in¬ 
terpreted as such within categories alien to the spiritual essence of the Chmch. 
Just as a lawyer is the one who can find all possible precedents and argu¬ 
ments that favor his “case”, a canonist, in this system of thought, is the one 
who, in the huge mass of canonical texts, can find that one which justifies his 
“case,” even if the latter seems to contradict the spirit of the Church. And 
once such “text” is found, “canonicity” is established. There appeared, in 
other terms, a divorce between the Church as spiritual, sacramental essence 
and the Church as organization so that the latter ceased in fact to be consider¬ 
ed as the expression of the first, fully dependent on it. If today in America so 
many of our laymen are sincerely convinced that the parish organization is an 
exclusively legal or “material” problem and ought to be handled apart from 
the “spiritual,” the root of lhis conviction is not only in the specifically Ameri¬ 
can ethos, but also in the progressive secularization of canon law itself. And 
yet the whole point is that canons are not mere laws, but laws whose author¬ 
ity is rooted precisely in the spiritual essence of the Church. Canons do not 
constitute or create the Church, their function is to defend, clarify and regu¬ 
late the life of the Church, to make it comply with the essence of the Church. 
This means that in order to be properly understood, interpreted and applied, 
canonical texts must be always referred to that truth of, and about, the 
Church, which they express sometimes for a very particular situation and 
which is not necessarily explicit in the canonical text itself. 

If we take the canonical area which interests us more particularly in this 
essay, that of ecclesiastical organization and episcopal power, it is evident that 
the basic reality or truth to which all canons dealing with bishops, their con¬ 
secration and their jurisdiction point and refer, is the reality of unity, as the 
very essence of the Church. The Church is unity of men with God in Christ 
and unity of men one with another in Christ. Of this new, divinely given and 
divine unity the Church is the gift, the manifestation, the growth and the 
fulfillment. And, therefore, everything in her organization, order and life is in 
some way or another related to unity, and is to be understood, evaluated and. 


1 Cf. A. Schmemann “Byzantine Theocracy and the Orthodox Church’* in St. Vlad- 
imir^s Seminary Quarterly, Wo\. 1, No 2, 1953. 
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if necessary, judged by it. The dogmatical or spiritual essence of the Church 
as unity is thus the criterion for the proper understanding of canons concern¬ 
ing Church organization and also for their proper application. If the canons 
prescribe that a bishop must be consecrated by all bishops of the province (cf. 
Apostolic Canon 1, 1 Oecum, Canon 4) and only in case of “some special 
reason or owing to the distance” by two or three, the meaning of the canon is 
obviously not that any two or three bishops can “make” another bishop, but 
that the consecration of a bishop is the very sacrament of the Church as 
unity and onenessh To reduce this canon to a formal principle that there 
must be at least two bishops for a “valid” episcopal consecration is simply 
nonsensical. The canon both reveals and safeguards an essential truth about 
the Church and its proper application is possible, therefore, only within the 
full context of that truth. And only this context explains why canons which 
apparently are anachronistic and have nothing to do with our time and situ¬ 
ations are not considered as obsolete but remain an integral part of Tradi¬ 
tion. To be sure the Melitian schism which divided Egypt at the beginning of 
the fourth century has in itself no great importance for us. Yet the canons of 
the First Ecumenical Council which defined the norms for its solution keep all 
their significance precisely because they reveal that truth of the Church in the 
light of which, and for the preservation of which that schism was solved. All 
this means that the search for canonicity consists not in an accumulation of 
“texts,” but in the effort, first, to understand the ecclesiological meaning of a 
given text, and then, to relate it to a particular and concrete situation. 

The necessity for such an effort is especially obvious here in America. The 
American ecclesiastical situation is unprecedented in more than one respect. 
Enough time and energy have been spent in sterile attempts simply to “re¬ 
duce” it to some pattern of the past, i.e. to ignore the real challenge it pre¬ 
sents to the canonical conscience of the Church. 

(iv) National Pluralism and Canonical Unity 

The unprecedented situation of American Orthodoxy is that the Church 
here, different in this from all other parts of the Orthodox world, is multi- 


I “In the ordination of a bishop no separate bishop can act for himself as a bishop 
of a definite and particular local Church. . . . He acts as a representative of the sobomost 
of co-bishops, as a member, and shares of this sobornost. . . In addition to this it is im¬ 
plied that these bishops are not separated and indeed are inseparable from their flocks. 
Every co-ordainer acts in the name of Catholic sobernost and fulness. . . Again, these 
are not only canonical, or administrative, or disciplinary measures. One feels that there 
is a mystical depth in them. No realization or extension of Apostolic Succession is other¬ 
wise possible apart from the unbreakable sobornost of the whole Church.” G. Florovsky. 
op. cit., p. 31. 
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national in its origins. Since the Byzantine era, Orthodoxy was always brought 
to and accepted by whole nations. The only familiar pattern of the past, 
therefore, is not the creation of mere local churches, but a total integration 
and incarnation of Orthodoxy in national cultures; so that these cultures 
themselves cannot be separated from Orthodoxy but, in their depth, are 
genuine expressions of Orthodoxy. This organic unity of the national and 
religious is not a historical accident, much less a defect of Orthodoxy. In its 
positive expression it is the fruit of the Orthodox concept and experience of 
the Church as embracing the whole life. Catholicity means for an Orthodox 
more than geographic universality; it is, above everything else, the whole¬ 
ness, the totality of life as belonging to Christ and sanctified by the Church. 
In this respect, the situation in America is radically different from the whole 
historical experience of Orthodoxy. Not only the Orthodox Church was 
brought here by representatives of various Orthodox nations, but it was 
brought as precisely the continuation of their national existence. Hence the 
problem of canonical or ecclesiological unity, which as we have seen is a 
self-evident requirement of the very truth of the Church, encounters here 
difficulties that cannot be simply reduced to the solutions of the past. And 
yet, this is precisely what happens much too often. 

On the one hand, there are those who believe that the old pattern of 
national and religious unity can be simply applied to America. The Church 
is Greek in Greece, Russian in Russia, therefore it must be American in 
America — such is their reasoning. We are no longer Russians or Greeks, let 
us translate services in English, eliminate all “nationalism” from the Church 
and be one. . . . Logical as it sounds, this solution is deeply wrong and, in 
fact, impossible. For what, in their cheerful but superficial “Americanism,” 
the partisans of this view seem completely to overlook is that the rapport 
between Orthodoxy and Russia, or Orthodoxy and Greece, is fundamentally 
different from, if not opposed to, the rapport between Orthodoxy and Amer¬ 
ica. There is not and there cannot be a religion of America in the sense in 
which Orthodoxy is the religion of Greece or Russia and this, in spite of all 
possible and actual betrayals and apostasies. And for this reason Orthodoxy 
cannot be American in the sense in which it certainly is Greek, Russian or 
Serbian. Whereas there, in the old world, Orthodoxy is coextensive with 
national culture, and to some extent, is the national culture (so that the only 
alternative is the escape into a “cosmopolitan,” viz. “Western” culture), in 
America, religious pluralism and therefore, a basic religious “neutrality,” 
belongs to the very essence of culture and prevents religion from a total 
“integration” in culture. Americans may be more religious people than Rus¬ 
sians or Serbs, religion in America may have privileges, prestige and status 
it has not had in the “organic” Orthodox countries, all this does not alter the 
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fundamentally secular nature of contemporary American culture; and yet it 
is precisely this dichotomy of culture and religion that Orthodoxy has never 
known or experienced and that is totally alien to Orthodoxy. For the first 
time in its whole history. Orthodoxy must live within a secular culture. This 
presents enormous spiritual problems with which I hope to deal in a special 
article. What is important for us here, however, is that the concept of ‘‘amer- 
icanization” and ‘‘American” Orthodoxy is thus far from being a simple 
one. It is a great error to think that all problems are solved by the use of 
English in services, essential as it is. For the real problem fand we will prob¬ 
ably only begin to realize and to face it when “everything” is translated into 
English) is that of culture, of the “way of life.” It belongs to the very essence 
of Orthodoxy not only to “accept” a culture, but to permeate and to trans¬ 
form it, or, in other terms, to consider it an integral part and object of the 
Orthodox vision of life. Deprived of this living interrelation with culture, of 
this claim to the whole of life. Orthodoxy, in spite of all formal rectitude of 
dogma and liturgy, betrays and loses something absolutely essential. And 
this explains the instinctive attachment of so many Orthodox, even American 
born, to the “national” forms of Orthodoxy, their resistance, howe\er narrow¬ 
minded and “nationalistic,” to a complete divorce between Orthodoxy and 
its various national expressions. In these forms and expressions Orthodoxy 
preserves something of its existential wholeness, of its link with life in its 
totality, and is not reduced to a “rite,” a clearly delineated number of credal 
statements and a set of “minimal rules.” One cannot by a surgical operation 
called “americanization” distill a pure “Orthodoxy in itself,” without dis¬ 
connecting it from its flesh and blood, making it a lifeless form. There can he 
no doubt, therefore, that in view of all this, a living continuity with national 
traditions will remain for a long time not only a “compromise” meant to satisfy 
the “old-timers,” but an essential condition for the ve^^^ life of the Orthodox 
Church. And any attempt to build the unity of Orthodoxy here by opposing 
the “American” to the traditional national connotations and terms will lead 
neither to a real unity nor to real Orthodoxy. 

But equally wrong are those who from this interdependence of the national 
and the ecclesiastical within Orthodoxy draw the conclusion that, therefore, 
the ecclesiastical, i.e. “jurisdictional” unity of the Orthodox Church in Am¬ 
erica is impossible and ought not e^•en to be sought. This view implies a verv 
narrow and obviously distorted idea of the Church as a simple function of 
national identity, values and self-preservation. “National” becomes here “na¬ 
tionalistic” and the Church — an instrument of nationalism. One must con¬ 
fess that one gets tired of the frequent exhortation io “keep the faith of our 
fathers.” By the same reasoning a man of Protestant descent should remain 
Protestant and a Jew a Jew, legardless of their religious comictions. Ortho- 
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doxy should be kept and preserved not because it is the “faith of our fathers,” 
but because it is the true faith and as such is universal, all-embracing and 
truly catholic, A convert, for example, embraces Orthodoxy not because it is 
somebody’s “father’s faith,” but because he recognizes in it the Church of 
Christ, the fulness of faith and catholicity. Yet it is impossible to manifest 
and communicate that fulness, if the Church is simply identified with an 
ethnic group and its natural exclusiveness. It is not the task or the purpose 
of Orthodoxy to perpetuate and “preserve” the Russian or the Greek national 
identity, but the function of Greek and Russian “expressions” of Orthodoxy 
is to perpetuate the “catholic” values of Orthodoxy which otherwise would 
be lost. “National” here has value not in itself, but only inasmuch as it is 
“catholic,” i.e. capable of conveying and communicating the living truth of 
Orthodoxy, of assuring the organic continuity of the Church. Orthodoxy, if 
it is to remain the vehicle and the expression of a national “subculture” (and 
in America every exclusive ethnical nationalism is, by definition, a sub¬ 
culture) , will share the latter’s inescapable disintegration and dissolution. 
Orthodoxy as the natural solidarity and affinity of people coming from the 
same island, village, geographical area or nation (and we have, in fact, 
“jurisdictional” expressions of all these categories) cannot indefinitely resist 
and survive the pressure of the sociological law which condemns such solidari¬ 
ties to a sooner or later death. What is required, therefore, is not only unity 
and cooperation among various national “jurisdictions,” but a return to the 
real idea of unity as expressing the unity of the Church and the catholicity of 
her faith and tradition. Not a “united” Church, but the Church, 

The unprecedented character of the American Orthodox situation results 
thus in a double requirement. The Church here must preserve, at least for a 
foreseeable period of time, its organic continuity with the national cultures 
in which she has expressed the catholicity of her faith and life. And she must, 
in order to fulfill this catholicity, achieve its canonical unity as truly One 
Church, Is this possible? 

(v) The Solution: Episcopatus Unus Est 

The answer to this question is in the doctrinal and canonical tradition, 
but only if we look for its depth and truth, and not for petty and legalistic 
“precedents” of a situation that has none. 

The canonical solution of which, in these concluding paragraphs, we can 
give only a very general and preliminary sketch, presents itself on three levels, 
which although they are levels or aspects of the same ecclesiastical structure 
must nevertheless be kept distinct. 

There can be no doubt that the unity of the Church, as expressed in her 
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canonical structure, is expressed, first of all, in and through the unity of the 
Episcopate. Episcopatus uiius est^ wrote St. Cyprian of Carthage in the third 
century. This means that each local or particular church is united to all other 
churches, reveals her ontological identity with them, in its bishop. Just as 
every bishop receives the fulness of his episcopate from the oneness of the 
Episcopate expressed in the plurality of the consecrators, this fulness includes, 
as its very essence, his unity with the whole Episcopate. In the preceding 
pages we have spoken enough of the distortions implied in canonical sub- 
ordinationism. It must be strongly emphasized, however, that it is the dis¬ 
tortion of a fundamental truth: the unity and the interdependence of the 
bishops as the form of the Church’s unity. The error of canonical subordina- 
tionism is that it understands unity only in terms of subordination (of a bishop 
to his “superiors”) whereas, in Orthodox ecclesiology, subordination or 
obedience is derived from the unity of bishops. There is indeed no power 
above the episcopal power, but this power itself implies the bishop’s agree¬ 
ment and unity with the whole Episcopate, so that a bishop separated from 
the unity of bishops loses ipso facto his “power.” ^ In this sense a bishop is 
obedient and even subordinated to the unity and unanimity of bishops, but 
because he himself is a vital member of that unity. His subordination is not 
to a “superior,” but to the very reality of the Church’s unity and unanimity 
of which the Synod of bishops is the gracious organ: “The bishops of every 
nation must acknowledge him who is first among them and account him as 
their head, and do nothing of consequence without his consent. . , but neither 
let him ... do anything without the consent of all; for w there iiill he unan¬ 
imity^^ (Apost. Canon 34). 

The fundamental form and expression of episcopal unity is the Synod of 
bishops and it would not be difficult to show that all subsequent forms of ec¬ 
clesiastical and canonical structure (provinces, metropolitan distiicts, auto¬ 
cephalous churches) grew from this fundamental form and requirements of 
the canonical tradition. The various modes of groupings of local churches may 
ha\’e varied. Thus, the present structure of Orthodoxy as a family of “auto¬ 
cephalous churches” is by no means the original one. Yet what cannot change 
is the “Synod of bishops” as the expression of the Church’s unity. It is very 
significant, however, that whenever and wherever the ^^pirit of “canonical sub- 
ordinationism” triumphs, the idea of the Episcopate's unity and, therefore, of 
the Synod of bishops becomes dormant (without, of course, disappearing com¬ 
pletely) . When, for example, the Russian Church under Peter the Great was 
given the status of a “Department of Orthodox Confession” with, as its result, 


1 Cf. my essay “The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesiology” cited above and 
also my essay “Towards a Theology of Councils” in St. Vladimir^s Seminary Quarterly, 
Vol. 6, No. 4, 1962. 
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a bureaucratic system of administration through subordination, the Russian 
Episcopate did not have a plenary Synod for more than two hundred years! 
And, in general, since “canonical subordinationism” became more or less the 
working system of the Church’s government, the bishops themselves felt no 
need of Synods and “sobarnost.” They were satisfied with “Patriarchal” or 
“Governing” Synods, which, although retaining something of the original 
ecclesiological idea, were in fact, the products of the secular principle of 
“centralized administration” rather than of the ecclesiastical norm of epis¬ 
copal unity. But it is very^ important that we understand the difference be¬ 
tween a “central administration,” even if it is called “Synod,” and the true 
ecclesiological nature of an episcopal Synod. A central administration may 
consist of bishops (as the Russian Holy Synod, or the Patriarchal Synod of 
Constantinople), but its very function and nature is to supply the Church 
with a “high power” not only not derived from the unity of bishops, but 
meant to be a power above them. Not only is it not the expression of the 
power of the bishops but, on the contrary, it is understood as the source of 
their power. But this is a deep distortion of the very nature of power in the 
Church, which is the power of the bishops united among themselves and 
united with their respective Churches as their priests, patrons and teachers. 
In the Synod of bishops properly understood, all Churches are truly repre¬ 
sented in the person of their bishops and, in the early tradition, a bishop 
without a Church, i.e, without the reality of his episcopacy, is not a member 
of the Synod. The Synod of bishops is the “higher power” because it speaks 
and acts in and for the Church and takes from the real, living Church the 
truth of its decisions. 

In the canonical tradition the normal context of the Synod of Bishops is 
a “province” i.e., a geographical, territorial group of churches, forming a 
self-evident “whole.” While the Ecumenical, universal Synod remains an 
“extraordinary” event, made necessary by a major crisis, local provincial 
Synods are to be held at regular intervals (cf. Apost. Can. 37; First Nicean, 
Can. 5; Chalcedon, Can. 19; Antioch, Can. 20, Second Nicean, Can. 6; 
Carthage, Can. 27; Apost. Can. 37). And again, if the precise definition of a 
“province” has greatly changed in Church history and, by its very nature, 
depends on a great variety of factors, the idea implied in these canons, i.e. 
that of a group of churches forming a local church, united by territory and 
common concerns, is quite clear. It is that part of the Church Universal, 
which has all the necessary and sufficient conditions for a truly catholic exist¬ 
ence, in which all churches are in a real interdependence and share in the 
same historical “situation.” 

All this brings us to the first “dimension” of the American canonical solu¬ 
tion: the unity of the Orthodox Church of America is to be achieved and 
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expressed, first of all, on the level of the Episcopate. There hardly can be any 
doubt that America is a “province” in the canonical sense of this term, that 
all Orthodox churches here, regardless of their national origin, share in the 
same empirical, spiritual and cultural situation, that the life and the progress 
of each one of them depends on the life and the progress of the whole. So 
much has been already acknowledged by our bishops when they established 
their Standing Conference, But this Conference is a purely consultative body, 
it has no canonical status whatsoever, and useful and efficient as it is, it can¬ 
not solve any of the real problems because it reflects the division of Ortho¬ 
doxy here, as much as its unity. The bishops must constitute the Synod of the 
Orthodox Church of America and this, prior to any other “unification.” For 
this Synod will reveal and manifest in itself the unity of the Church which 
up to now exists in the defective multitude of mutually independent “juris¬ 
dictions.” And they must and can do it simply in virtue of their Episcopate 
which already unites them. It is, in other words, not something new that is 
required from them, but the self-evident manifestation of the truth that 
Episcopatus Unus Est, of the very essence of the Episcopate which cannot 
belong to “churches,” but always belongs to the Church in her indivisibility 
and oneness. One can almost visualize the glorious and blessed day when 
some forty Orthodox Bishops of America will open their first Synod—in New 
York, or Chicago, or Pittsburgh-—^with the hymn “Today hath the grace of 
the Holy Spirit assembled us together . . ..” and will appear to us not as 
“representatives” of Greek, Russian or any other “jurisdictions” and interests, 
but as the very icon, the very “epiphany” of our unity within the Body of 
Christ; when each of them and all together will think and deliberate only in 
terms of the whole, putting aside for a while all particular or national prob¬ 
lems, real and important as they may be. On that day we shall “taste and see” 
the oneness of the Orthodox Church in America even if nothing else is 
changed and the various national ecclesiastical structures remain for a while 
in operation. 

But, in fact, much will be changed. Orthodoxy in America will acquire a 
center of unity, of cooperation, a sense of direction, a “term of reference.” 
We do not have to enumerate here all problems that face us and which, at 
present, cannot be solved because no “jurisdiction” is strong enough to do it 
by itself. What is even more important, this center of hierarchical unity will 
eliminate the numberless frictions among “jurisdictions” which result in con¬ 
secrations of new and sometimes very dubious bishops. If the duty of the 
Synod, according to canon law, is to approve all episcopal consecrations 
(“. . . and let those who are absent signify their acquiescence in writing” 1 
Ecum., Canon 4), the very existence of a Synod will bring order into our 
“jurisdictional” chaos, transform it into a truly canonical structure. 
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(vi) The Solution : Egclesiain Episgopo 

The first stage described above is so self-evident that it requires no lengthy 
elaboration. The next one has never been really discussed and yet, if given 
some thought, appears to be as obvious. It deals with the second level of unity 
which is that of the Diocese. At this point, some statistical data may be quite 
relevant: in the State of Ohio, to take but one example, there exist at present 
86 Orthodox parishes. They belong to 14 different jurisdictions, which means 
that every group is very small and, of necessity, extremely limited in its edu¬ 
cational, charitable and any other “extra-parish” activities. There is no Ortho¬ 
dox Bishop in Ohio, no center of unity except the local “clergy fellowships.” 
It is not difficult to imagine what could be the possibilities of all these parishes 
if they belonged to one local ecclesiastical structure. Deprived of it, each 
parish lives “in-itself,” without any real vision of the whole. And yet there 
are scores of colleges in Ohio with an urgent need for Orthodox programs, 
there are obvious educational and charitable needs, and there is, above every¬ 
thing else, the need for a common Orthodox witness in a non-Orthodox 
world. . . But is it not the very purpose and function of a Diocese to keep the 
parishes together, to make them living parts of a greater whole, indeed, the 
Church? A parish, left to itself, can never be truly catholicy for it is of neces¬ 
sity limited by the concerns and interests of its people. And it is maybe one 
of the greatest and the deepest tragedies of American Orthodoxy that the 
parishes have been, in fact, left to themselves and have become selfish and 
self-centered institutions. But how can a Bishop living in New York be a liv¬ 
ing center of unity and leadership in Ohio, especially if his power is limited 
to a group of scattered parishes? No wonder our people grow in an almost 
complete ignorance of a Bishop’s function in the Church and think of him 
as a “guest speaker” at a parish celebration. But suppose we have a Bishop of 
Ohio. Suppose a diocesan center is established which guides and centralizes 
all common concerns of the Orthodox Church in Ohio, which — instead of 
being, as it is today a principle of divisioHy becomes a principle of unity and 
common life. Is it really necessary to even argue in favor of such a solution? 
Is it not a self-evident one? To be sure there are difficulties. The Church is 
multinational: to what nationality will the Bishop belong? But is it an abso¬ 
lute difficulty? Can it not b^e solved if some goodwill, some patience and, 
above all, some desire for unity is shown? Is it very difficult to work out a 
diocesan constitution which will incorporate and foresee these difficulties? 
There could be provisions for a multinational council to assist the Bishop, a 
system of rotation of “nationalities,” a set of checks and balances. The experi¬ 
ence of Orthodox clergy fellowships which have almost spontaneously mush¬ 
roomed all over the country shows that a basis already exists for such a 
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common structure, both spiritually and materially, and that it needs only to 
be crowned with its logical, canonical consequence. 

(vii) The Solution: The Parish 

Finally, the third level: the parish. It is here that the national cultural 
unity, which, whether w^e like it or not, still constitutes a vital necessity for 
American Orthodoxy, fulfills its ecclesiastical function. It is probable that for 
quite a while the parishes will remain predominantly, if not exclusively, 
colored by their national background. This, of course, does not exclude the 
establishment of “pan-Orthodox” parishes wherever a national group is too 
weak to maintain its own (in new suburbias, for example). But, as a general 
rule, a parish cannot live by an “abstract” Orthodoxy. In reality it is always 
shaped by this or that liturgical tradition and piety, belongs to a definite 
“expression” of Orthodoxy. And it is good that it be so. At this stage of the 
history of Orthodoxy in America it would be spiritually dangerous—^and we 
have explained why—to break this organic continuity of piety and culture, of 
memory and custom. There are some among us who dream of “uniformity” 
in everything, thinking that uniformity and unity are identical. But this is 
wrong, and it reflects a very formal and not a spiritual understanding of 
unity. It may be the source of many blessings for the growing Orthodox 
Church in America that it will profit by the best in each national culture, 
will “appropriate” the whole heritage of the Orthodox Church. For through 
its unity with parishes of all the other national backgrounds within the Dio¬ 
cesan framework, each national parish will share its “riches” with the others 
and, in turn, receive from the others their gifts — and this is indeed the real 
catholicity! The national culture of one group will cease to be a principle of 
separation, of exclusiveness, of self-centeredness and, will cease, thus, to 
deteriorate into a psychological and spiritual “isolationism.” And maybe it 
is in America that God wants us to heal the multi-secular national isolation 
of Orthodox Churches, one from another, and this not by abandoning all 
that made the spiritual beauty and meaning of Greek, Russian, Serbian and 
all otlier “Orthodoxies,” but by giving each of them finally their catholic and 
universal significance. It is here that we can all share and consider as truly 
ours the spiritual legacies of the Greek Fathers, the paschal joy of St. Sera¬ 
phim of Sarov, the warm piety hidden for centuries in the Carpathian moun¬ 
tains. . . Then and only then Orthodoxy will be ready for a real encounter 
with America, for its mission to America. . . . 

In the last analysis the requirements of our Orthodox canonical tradition, 
the solution of our canonical problem coincides, strange as it may seem, with 
the most practical solution, with common sense. But it is not strange. For 
Tradition is not a dead conformity with the past. Tradition is life and truth 
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and the source of life. “Ye shall know the Truth and the Truth shall make 
you free.”— free to follow the glorious Truth and to fulfill in this great coun¬ 
try the mission of Orthodoxy. 
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Validity and Authenticity: 
The Difference Between Western 
and Orthodox Views on Orders 


Charles-James N. Bailey 


Western theological writings betray a good deal of bewilderment toward 
the Orthodox teachings on sacramental validity, a subject which Orthodox 
writers themselves have had little enough success in elucidating to the Western 
theologian. To him we seem to be lost in hopeless confusion, apparently 
equating validity and efficacy with canonically right administration, as though 
legality ensured efficacy in our view, and illegality nullity. Of course, the non- 
Orthodox theologian cannot avoid doubting the correctness of such an inter¬ 
pretation, in view of the Orthodox insistence on embracing the whole Chris¬ 
tian faith in all ecclesiastical acts. But this insistence appears attenuated, for 
example, by the incongruous endorsement in some Orthodox bodies (how¬ 
ever circumscribed or provisional this endorsement may be, and however 
little put into effect) of the orders of Anglican clergy converting to Ortho¬ 
doxy. For some Anglican ordinations are performed by bishops on record 
with public repudiations of the dogma of the Holy Trinity, not to speak of 
repudiations of the traditional teachings on the sacrament of order and the 
necessity of a sacramental and sacrificial episcopate in Christ’s Church. 

The purpose of this article is to show that much of the misconception 
concerning sacramental validity in Orthodox theology is due to the fact that 
'Validity” denotes a very different concept in the West from the Orthodox 
teaching that the same word is often referred to. In order to distinguish the 
two concepts, the Orthodox theory (denoted in Greek by kyros) will here 
be acclimated to normal English usage as “authenticity,” and the term 
“validity” will be reserved for the Western theory. The aptness of “authentic¬ 
ity” for the Orthodox concept will become more apparent as we proceed. 
After the distinction has been clarified, an attempt will be made to make 
the Orthodox view intelligible in Western terms. 

Before jumping in medias res, it will serve our future purpose first of 
all to distinguish between sacramental and magical instruments. A sacra¬ 
ment presupposes a divine utilization of visible reality for spiritual goals. 
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while magic presupposes the reverse, namely, the manipulation of spiritual 
powers by material activity. Western theology expresses this opposition by 
calling the magical instrument a purely physical instrument automatically 
linked with spiritual f>o\^^ers, and by calling the sacramental instrument a 
moral instrument whose physical link with grace depends primarily on the 
creative Will of God, and secondarily on the compliant will and intention 
of its human users. The weakest theories in Western theology demand at 
least two kinds of intention in the Church: (1) an objective, official in¬ 
tention on the part of the Church concerning the sacramental operation or 
end; and (2) at least the absence of a verifiable repudiation of this inten¬ 
tion— unless subsequently retracted, but retracted before the administra¬ 
tion of the sacrament — on the part of the minister of the sacrament (for 
objective validity) and on the part of the subject or recipient of the sacra¬ 
ment (for subjective efficacy). To demand less is clearly magic. Orthodoxy 
demands a good deal more. 

In his magisterial article, “The Validity of Anglican Orders According 
to the Canon Law of the Orthodox Church,” ^ the Very Rev. Jerome Cot- 
sonis has set forth the Orthodox distinction between an authenticatable po¬ 
tential (validity kaf oikonomian) and strict authenticity (validity kaf 
akriheian ). It is the former, rather than the latter^ that hears a likeness 
to the Western concept of validity! But this authenticatable “validity” is 
not recognized and accepted by the Orthodox as already genuine. Father 
Cotsonis is at pains to stress the view that potential authenticity becomes 
actual only within the Orthodox fold, the home of authentic grace. Grace 
outside the Church among non-Orthodox Christians is not thereby ruled 
out, although such graces could not be regarded as authentic. The term 
“potentially authentic” must in no way be understood as implying a firm 
decision for or against the existence of grace in a non-Orthodox body. Fur¬ 
ther, “inauthentic” does not mean “invalid” in the Western sense, namely, 
necessarily unproductive of grace. 

As we narrow our focus on the Orthodox concept of authenticity, it is 
becoming clear that it stands between Western “validity” and Western 
“licitness” or “regularity.” It denotes something lying within given bounda¬ 
ries, those of the Orthodox Communion, and is more concerned with 
whether a sacramental act takes place within those boundaries than with 
how it may exist outside of them. Here we encounter the Orthodox insis¬ 
tence that the home of authentic grace is that body which alone has (by 
Christ’s grace and not her own merits) obediently and faithfully adhered 
to Christ’s original and unadulterated institutions of faith and practice in 
the undivided Church, without unilateral deviations on common essentials. 
We encounter here also the Orthodox insistence on the necessity of intend- 
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ing the whole of the faith and practice that lie within those boundaries that 
define authentic Christianity. The Orthodox see no justifiable grounds for 
the fragmentation that insists only on the intention of a given sacramental 
act^ apart from the intention to maintain the entirety of authentic Christian 
faith and practice. 

If the authentic is that which is acceptable within the sphere of Christ’s 
original institutions, it is not orders that make a Christian body authentic, 
but the Church that makes orders authentic. Divided ministries cannot pro¬ 
duce authenticity or unity; only the one authentic Church can authenticate 
the di\ided ministries, and then onl\ within her own unity and under 
certain conditions. The Orthodox see no contradiction between their un¬ 
willingness to acknowledge saciamental performances outside of Orthodoxy 
as authentic — that is, as the Church’s own — and their equal unwilling¬ 
ness to deny the possibility of ‘Salidity” in the Western sense for some such 
inauthentic acts. 

That the Orthodox doctrine is not reducible to canonical legality alone 
is ob\ious from the fact that an authentic bishop who ignores a canon law 
Tor example, that forbidding prayer for the heterodox) that has fallen 
into desuetude, is not regarded as performing subsequent sacramental acts 
of doubtful authenticity. Within Orthodoxy there may exist lawfully per¬ 
formed sacramental acts that are invalid in the Western sense, exactly as 
in other ecclesiastical bodies When Chr Androutsos says^ that the canons 
aio ignorant of the Westf^rn distinction between “in\alid” and “illicit,” he 
does not mean either that a lawfully administered sacrament receh ed with¬ 
out a right intention would be efficacious or that a sacramental administered 
under unlawful circumstances would necessarily be unproductive of grace. 
Thf^ point is that the latter would not be authentic, guaranteed. 

Se\cral questions will inevitably present themselves to the Western theo¬ 
logian at this point, among them the following: (1) Is potential authentic¬ 
ity a meaningful concept? (2) Can one admit the possibility of “validity,” 
when one refuses to concede authenticity, without contradiction? (3) Is 
not the Orthodox insistence on adherence to the entire faith and practice 
of the Church a sort of Donatism of correct belief, comparable to the de¬ 
mand for mo]al rectitude in the older Donatism? f4) How^ is the participa¬ 
tion of Ordiodox bishops in Anglican ordinations (especially when ordin- 
ands to the episcopate arc married, contrary to fh^ canons) or the bestowal 
of the andidoYon on baptized Protestants to be justified, especially in \icw of 
the practice of icquiring Roman Catholic con\ erts to undergo chrismation 
anew in some Orthodox bodies, now or formerly? 

Lot us consider these questions in turn, beginning with the meaningful¬ 
ness of potential authenticity This theon is not strange to the West Saint 
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Augustine’s theory with respect to Donatist converts^ ratified by Western 
synods, was that such schismatics lived in a state of suspended grace — as 
though they retained only the form or potential of grace, like the withered 
branches of John 15:1-8 — and that this potential became actual only 
within the Catholic Church. Today no important Christian body requires 
rebaptism of those who have formerly lost the grace of a valid baptism 
when they subsequently repent. 

Concerning the question as to whether the possibility of a ‘‘valid” inau¬ 
thenticity can be entertained without contradiction, we may note the early 
Church’s attitude toward charismatic ministers and toward the clerical 
status (that of priests, not that of bishops, who were still the ordinary cele¬ 
brants of the Eucharist) accorded to confessors. If the validity of their spe¬ 
cial sacramental acts outside the covenants of grace was not questioned, the 
risks were limited to themselves. The vital needs of the faithful could not 
be hazarded on objectively unverifiable claims. So the Protestant ecumenist 
who has been as such pains to warn Catholics against expecting too much 
certainty from the sacraments ought rather to warn Protestants and others 
against presuming on any certainty elsewhere. At all events, the Orthodox 
view represents no innovation in Christianity. 

As for Donatism, Orthodoxy repudiates both the necessity for correct¬ 
ness of doctrine and purily of morals as requirements for sacramental au¬ 
thenticity. The ministers and recipients of sacraments must only intend the 
correct faith and practice of the Church. Where the Orthodox differs from 
the Western Christian is in insisting on the need for intending the whole of 
Christian faith and practice, and not merely that fragment which pertains 
to a given sacramental administration. Such a theory is not foreign to Prot¬ 
estantism, for Presbyterian bodies have officially ruled that ordinations by 
non-Trinitarians are invalid,^ and old-fashioned Lutherans could regard 
Roman Catholic orders as invalid because of what was held to be the wrong¬ 
ness of their faith and intention concerning essential tenets of Christianity. 

The fourth question concerned the justifiability of Orthodox participa¬ 
tion in Anglican ordinations, which has now been discontinued. Obviously 
such a practice was predicated on the Orthodox belief and hope that the 
other party shared the chief items of Christianity with Orthodoxy, at least 
in intention, and that this participation would lay a basis or potential for 
the realization of the hope of unity in the future. The participation did not 
actualize authenticity or entail intercommunion, as Father Cotsonis stresses, 
for these exist only within Orthodoxy for the Orthodox. But it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to square the non-ordination of what are regarded as po¬ 
tentially authentic ministries with the reconfirmation of lay converts from 
the same bodies. 
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The Orthodox position would be intelligible if a terminology had been 
worked out to meet the exigencies of the contemporary situation. Our rela¬ 
tionship with other Christian bodies are threefold: 

(1) Sacramental acts by those denying the Trinity and other essential 
dogmas are totally invalid in the Western sense. 

(2) Claims having no actualizable counterparts as such in Orthodoxy 
are unrefuted. Here belong the non-sacrificial and non-sacerdotal claims 
made by Protestants for their breaking of bread and ministry. As Protes¬ 
tants do not claim a sacerdotal ministry or a sacrificial Eucharist, there could 
be no question of equating these institutions with the Orthodox Eucharist or 
priesthood. But their economical adequation with the Orthodox andidoron 
and diaconate, their linguistic and functional counterparts, would have at 
least as much in its fa\’or as the adequation of the quasi-catholic priests men¬ 
tioned below with the Orthodox priesthood, 

(3) Roman Catholic clergy and Old Catholic clergy (other than mar¬ 
ried bishops) are authenticatable (valid kaf oikonomian), 

(4) The contemporary juncture requires a further category in which 
the authenticatability of orders is unresolvable. They could be received into 
Orthodoxy by conditional ordination. In this case, the Orthodox would not 
deny the validity claimed, but simply assert, ‘We cannot tell.” Here belong 
the quasi-catholic ministries, epucopi vagantes, and married bishops of 
otherwise authenticatable lineage. 

The term “quasi-catholic” refers to Western claimants of a place in the 
“historic” succession of bishops whose own ordinations are claimed to de¬ 
rive only from predecessors committed to the faith and practice of the un¬ 
divided Church in intention at least, but whose position is maintained in 
ecclesiastical bodies—^which are neither Catholic nor Protestant—in which 
the sacramental and sacrificial view of the episcopate is not required at the 
official level and in which bishops are tolerated despite their repudiation 
not only of this intention, but also of such dogmas as that of the Trinity. 
How the recognition of the sacramental acts of the latter group by the 
former differs from magic is as opaque to the Orthodox theologian as any 
Orthodox theory on orders can be to a Westerner. The quasi-catholic min¬ 
istries are those of the Churches of Sweden and of England, together with 
the rapidly proliferating derivatives of the latter in the English-speaking 
countries, the Orient, the Philippines, “Lusitania,” and South India. 

No protestations of Catholicity on the part of such quasi-catholics can 
conceal the fact that they have not taken the canonical (and other) means 
at their disposal for repudiating and dissociating themselves from bishops 
in communion with them who have publicly discarded the faith and prac¬ 
tice of the undivided Church. (Publications of Anglo-Catholic societies can 
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still act as though Swedish bishops are valid, and no distinction is made 
between those who ordain priestesses and those who do not.) No protesta¬ 
tions of Catholicity can conceal the general voting in many quasi-catholic 
bodies to recognize the validity of episcopal ordinations in bodies (for ex¬ 
ample, the Church of South India) whose very constitutions rule out the 
first type of necessary intention mentioned above, bodies that refuse to com¬ 
mit themselves to the belief that bishops are a separate order of the minis¬ 
try, let alone a sacramental, sacrificial, and necessary one. 

The Orthodox theologian is nonplussed to understand how the South 
Indian position can be squared with the Protestant doctrine of faith, not 
to speak of the ancient doctrine of intention. As for Anglicans, the Ortho¬ 
dox would prefer to see less time spvent on defending the validity of their 
Ordinal to the Papalists and more time concentrated on the second type of 
intention. It is the latter, the intention of the ordainer and the ordained, 
that becomes questionable, when either has publicly repudiated the faith 
of the undivided Church, or when sermons or other official statements at 
ordinations have the same effect for the service as a whole. 

The time is at hand for Orthodoxy to disabuse quasi-catholics of the 
notion that their position is compatible with Orthodoxy. The ecumenical 
hope is imperiled less by the clear positions of Protestants or Roman Cath¬ 
olics who differ from us, than by the rapidly proliferating twilight world of 
questionable episcopates. Further, the Orthodox can scarcely make a dis¬ 
tinction between authenti<::atable bishops and inauthenticatable ones which 
is not recognized by the quasi-catholics themselves. Past experience makes 
it extremely doubtful that the latter will disavow the sacramental acts of 
any of the thirty-two prominent signatories of the famous Open Letter* to 
the archbishops of the Church of England, in the not unlikely event that 
any of the latter should be elevated to the episcopate. And yet this letter 
energetically maintains that non-episcopally ordained ministers exercise 
quite as priestly a ministry as the signers themselves (even though no Prot¬ 
estant minister claims the sacrificial functions of traditional Catholic theol¬ 
ogy) and that the “historic epicopate” is no more than an important expres¬ 
sion of, and the best means to effect, ecclesiastical unity. 

Our loyalty to the ancient faith and practice of Christianity demand 
that we take a stand. The impression of latitudinarianism on essentials 
should be avoided and our witness not compromised. But it is not just in 
matters of sacramental authenticity, that we can set an example to others. 
Indeed, Orthodoxy turns men’s attention away from technicalities to their 
higher meaning — and this is one advantage of “authenticity” over “va¬ 
lidity”’— to the unity and continuity of the earthly Church with the heav¬ 
enly, and beyond that to the wholeness of sanctity flowing out of Our Lord’s 
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Resurrection and the power of the Divine Spirit. If the Church’s sacramen¬ 
tal natuie as tlie continuation of the Incarnation is acknowledged, the com- 
paiiti\el) lesser beliefs will follow. For how could such a continuity be real 
except as existing in both of the orders of reality wedded in the Incarna¬ 
tion? In the spirtual order the Church’s continuity is realized in the holy 
tradition, headed by, and flowing out of, the Scriptures. In the temporal 
realm her continuity is realized in the sacramental succession of the epis¬ 
copal priesthood. 

To those who would confuse the juridical or hierarchical function of 
bishops with their sacramental and sacerdotal essence (and perhaps most 
Protestant writeis commend or reject episcopacy purely as a good or bad 
form of polity), Orthodoxy displays a system in which each order has its 
proper function. The laity take charge of the temporalities of parishes, and 
even the decisions of ecumenical councils are held by the Orthodox to re¬ 
quire their acceptance by the whole body of the faithful, including the laity, 
in order to be infallible. A lay theologian is as acceptable to an Orthodox 
semina’^y as a clerical one. And indeed the priestly function toward God is 
not confused with the teaching function towards men. But the confusion of 
preacher or teacher with ‘‘priest” in Protestant theology is only slightly less 
bewildering than the confusion between word and sacraments exemplified 
in the custom of placing Bibles on “altars.” 

We may now summarize the Orthodox position on order's. To advocate 
or acknowledge authenticity apart from unity would make no sense. If the 
reality or validity of grace among those who are apart from us need not be 
denied, it is also not to be authenticated. (This statement also displays the 
utility of the concept of “authenticity,” in contrast with that of validity.”) 
The Orthodox demand for sacramental acts to take place within the bounds 
of the original Church and with full, rather than pai'tial, fidelity to her 
faith and practice represents the ideal of unity and excludes Donatism and 
magic alike. 


NOTES 


iThe Greek Orthodox Theological Review, III (1957), 182-96 and IV (1958), 
44-65. 

2 Ghrestos Androutsos, Dogmatike tes orthodoxou anatolikes ekklesias (2d ed.; 
Athens: Aster, 1956), p. 305. 

^ Gf. A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology (rev. ed.* Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1957), p. 598. 

Reprinted in The Modern Churchman, V, N.S. (1962), 126-28, The signers 
mainiain that “many” Anglicans agree with them and that such views are consonant 
with the official formularies of their Ghurch. Some of these signers are also contrib¬ 
utors to A. R. Vidler (ed.), Soundings: Essays Concerning Christian Understanding 
(Gambridge: The University Press, 1962), a book of no small importance for under¬ 
standing the position of these scholars. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Peter K. Christoff, Xomiakov. An Introduction to Nineteenth Century Russian 

Slavophilism. Vol. I., Gravenhage, Mouton & Go., 1961, pp. 301. 

This book is the work of a conscientious, laborious and well-informed scholar. It 
shows a wide knowledge of the available literature and a serious acquaintance even 
with secondary details connected with the chief problem. A vast and diligent reading 
lies behind this book and many well-balanced and sober judgments are expressed by 
the Author. 

The Author is fully aware how intricate facts of spiritual and intellectual life can 
be, how full of various, very different hews and shades, and even of seeming or real 
contradictions they are, and how closely ideology is connected with the living person¬ 
ality of its proclaimer, with all the concrete riches and involvements of personal life. 
This is why, speaking of Khomiakov’s ideology, the Author starts with a chronological 
narrative of the different stages in Khomiakov’s life and thought. All that deserves full 
appreciation. The chief fault of this book, according to my opinion, is that the Author 
does not perceive quite clearly that the central and basic inspiration of Khomiakov’s 
work and life is his religious experience, his burning religious faith concentrated on the 
person of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and on the working of the Spirit. There¬ 
fore, the Author omits quasi totally the testimony of Khomiakov’s beautiful religious 
poems, such as Shir oka neobozrima (“Wide, immensurable were the crowds of the 
people”....), Zvezdy (“The Stars”), Truzhennik (“The Labourer”), to name only 
a few of them. Without the burning faith in Jesus Christ as the Lord and Son of the 
Heavenly Father, and in the Holy' Spirit as the Guide of the Church and its Divine 
Inspirer, all the teaching about Sohornost on which — and that rightly — the Author 
lays great stress, loses its basic inspiration and its foundation. You cannot earnestly 
speak of Khomiakov whilst overlooking the essential and decisive fact of his religious 
experience, his burning religious life. Therefore in Khomiakov’s description of the 
relation between God and Nation, God and Fatherland, God and State, it is God who 
has the absolute, unquestionable primacy. 

The task of the Nation, of the People, of the State flows out from their responsibility 
before God; they have to subordinate themselves and all their ambitions to the supreme 
ambition, the supreme goal to be, or rather to become, a Servant of God^s Truth. And 
in this untiring preaching of the subordination of all national aims to the service of 
God’s Truth and Justice, in this fight against false patriotism that extols Nation and 
Fatherland as the supreme value of life, the supreme standard of man’s moral con¬ 
science, the ultimate goal of man’s efforts and achievements, in this fight lies one of the 
great spiritual services rendered by Khomiakov to his beloved Russian people. This is 
nearly totally overlooked by the Author. Speaking of Khomiakov’s fundamental ideol¬ 
ogy, the Author has ignored that which is its core and its foundation: Khomiakov’s 
religious faith, his belief that v^e are all called to the service of God’s Truth, individuals 
and nations. In practically ignoring the mystical-religious inspiration of Khomiakov’s 
teaching, the Author tries to reconstruct the fal^ric of Khomiakov’s thought without 
the clue to it. 
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Further, I do not quite understand the tone of slight disdain, or patronizing con¬ 
descension, with which the Author here and there speaks of Khomiakov’s “leisurely 
life” (p 70). Khomiakov, he writes, “became somewhat more aware of the necessity 
for action, but remained a landowner and an aristocrat (italics mine, N.A.), giv’^en first 
and foremost to matters of ideology and unable or unwilling to make the descent to 
political action” (p. 83). Is political action—the context implies revolutionary action— 
the only form of possible “activity”? Is farming not a work? Khomiakov was deeply 
interested in agricultural improvements, also in establishing more just relations between 
peasants and himself, as landlord. And this took much of his time. He was also, as we 
know, one of the greatest moral precursors and inspirers of the liberation of the serfs 
(“A slave,” he wrote, “can be a Christian, but I doubt whether a slave-holder can 
be”). Further, a man who left after him eight volumes of writings has sufficiently 
proven that he could work and that not “leisurely,” but passionately. The Author 
seems (on p. 76) to reproach Khomiakov not to have embarked on an “all-absorbing 
revolutionary action like Bakounine,” because he did not want to “give up the leisurely 
life of the Russian aristocrat.” But first, Khomiakov with his strenuous sense of responsi¬ 
bility, his spiritual dynamism, his sense of being called to a strenuous, unrelenting 
work (see e.g. his poem Trnzhennik) was not the typical representative of the average 
Russian aristocracy of his times. And then it is not love for a “leisurely aristocratic” life 
that hindered him from becoming a revolutionary like Bakounine, but his deep Christian 
faith. He could not preach hate and destruction, even for the sake of “future benefits.” 
Personally, I am also deeply convinced that a Christian, conscious of his Christian 
calling, cannot be a revolutionary. 

In other words, the Author thoroughly overlooks the deeply dynamic character of 
Khomiakov’s mind and spiritual achievements. He seems to think that only revolution¬ 
ary (i.e. destructive) activity is dynamic, neglecting the fact that there is a deeply 
creative dynamism operating in the depths of man’s mind and giving birth to all what 
is beautiful and uplifting in the sphere of spiritual values and—more than that—in¬ 
spiring also all crea^^ive action. This is the dynamism of the mustard seed of the Gospels, 
or of the leaven that permeates the whole lump, working invisibly, but the more 
efficiently therefore, without seeking external noise and boisterous propaganda. This 
is the great dynamism of spiritual creative life, and also of spiritual creative tradition, 
working in the quiet, but transforming souls and minds, and also by implication the 
external lives of men. 

Khomiakov was the great preacher — and a courageous one — of this spiritual 
dynamism, of the manliness of the soul, of the spirit of heroism and dedication (podvig). 
He considered the work to which he was called as a work of spiritual strenuous en¬ 
deavour and struggle, a spiritual dedication, a work of sowing the seed and preparing 
the soil there-to, and permanently reproached himself for his own inadequacy in 
responding to this great calling. But dissatisfaction with oneself and not self-complacent 
self-praise is rather the sign that there is a spiritual dynamism, a spiritual endeavor to 
outpass oneself, courage of struggle combined with the courage of self-accusing humil¬ 
ity. This all is characteristic of the outlook, of the ideal of Khomiakov, but also of his 
struggling dynamic personality, conscious of its own shortcomings, its self-complacencies 
and inadequacies, but always “tending, struggling forward,” according to the words of 
St. Paul (Philipp. 3, 12-13) whose teaching inspired him so much. 

And then, why does the Author .spell Khomiakov’s name in such an unfamiliar way 
(especially for an English reader) : Xomiakov? 

All in all. llie book is very valuable and one can congratulate the Author for having 
done a very good and useful work based on a conscientious research and solid informa- 
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tion. Very good is e.g. his chapter on Sobornost. His scholarship even tends sometimes 
to be a little pedantic, — as, for example, in his guesses and doubts concerning the 
beginning of the acquaintance between Khomiakov and Kireyevsky: both of them 
belonged from early youth to the same circle of Moscow society and stood even in a 
certain degree of kinship (and this factor played a great role in the Moscow society of 
the early and middle 19th century). Let us hope that the Author will excuse a certain 
acerbity in my criticism: the subject — Khomiakov — has been most enhancing and 
close to my heart and mind from my early youth, and it was painful for me to see 
Khomiakov’s i>ersonality and his inspiration so misunderstood and partly mispresented. 

In conclusion, I can nevertheless present my compliments to the Author, as the book 
is not only learned, but also very useful, sound and instructive in many of its parts. 

— Nicholas Arseniev 

Wassilij Rosanow, Solitaria, Ausgewahlte Schriften, Deutsch von Heinrich Stammler, 

Kleine Russische Bibliothek, Muenchen, Ellerman Verlag, 1963, 321 pp. 

The volume is dedicated to the famous Russian Religious Essayist V. V. Rozanov 
(1856-1919). It is an admirable selection from Rozanov’s work introduced by a brilliant 
sketch (pp. 9-25) that shows us the immense complexity and the passionate character 
of Rozanov’s mind and philosophical thought, so full of contradictions and at the same 
time dominated by a few fundamental problems. These problems are: Life, the riches, 
the exuberance of Life, especially as it reveals itself in the mysteries of Procreation and 
Generation (and also the mystery of sexual union), a subject that Rozanov approaches 
with the rapturous veneration of an ancient Pagan. It reveals itself also in the sanctity 
and beauty and warmth of the family life^ of which Rozanov is the untiring enthusiastic 
extoller and here he can say things full of beauty, and moral refinement and immense 
tenderness. On the other hand, he is overawed and overwhelmed by the fact of death, 
unescapable and terrifying, and by the unrelenting flow of all that we are full of and 
possess. 

In such moments — of a cruel certainty of the coming of Death — Rozanov turns 
again to the Christian Message which he seems ready to forget, or to abandon, when 
carried away by the stream of enraptured pagan veneration of the mysteries of sexual 
union and procreation. And j-jerhaps he feels himself no less attracted by the Old- 
Testamental outlook, stressing the great value of the goods of this earth and especially 
of a pious, God-blessed, happy family life. Rozanov was sometimes inclined to present 
Christianity one-sidedly as a religion of pure asceticism, of monastic death-extolment 
and was then ready to forget the triumphant radiance of the Resurrection and the 
overwhelming joy that permeates the Christian Message. While being fascinated either 
by the pagan, or sometimes by the Old-Testamental-Jewish outlook, he could at the 
same time often appear in his public life and political opinions as an intolerant anti- 
semite. 

But then, as we have said already, all that does not hold before the face of Death. 
And besides he is even deeper fascinated and conquered, in spite of all his pagan 
and Old-Testamental propensities, in spite—and partly also because of the deep “car¬ 
nality” of his mind—by the Divine Personality of Christ. For he needs a Saviour. Being 
a sinner—he knows, and he says that he knows, that he is a sinner—he needs a Saviour. 
And being carried away by the waves of death he needs the Only One who conquered 
Death. And he loves deeply this image, this Person of Christ (but sometimes in his 
pagan and judaistic mood, he turns his back on Christ). Such is the complex drama 
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The so-called Christian World is now obscured, because it has lost immediate 
contact with this Divine Face, with our Saviour (pp. 50-54). 

These beautiful ideas largely scattered throughout the works of Rozanov, especially 
those of the last period, often contradict his other thoughts and feelings. They offer us 
only one side of Rozanov’s mind, but seem to belong to its deepest layer, to the interior, 
ultimate core of his being. It would be desirable to see this Rozanov selection published 
in English. — Nicholas Arseniev 


Vladimir Los sky. The Vision of God, Translated by Asheleigh Moorhouse, Preface 

by John Meyendorff, Library of Orthodox Theology, 2, The Faith Press, London, 

and The American Orthodox Book Service, Clayton, Wise., 1963, 139 pp. 

The late Vladimir Lossky, author of the already classic Mystical Theology of the 
Eastern Church, deals in this book with the problem of the vision or knowledge of Gk)d. 
In the Bible, there are two paradoxical statements about the vision of Gk)d. On the 
one hand, it is asserted that no one has ever seen God, nor can anyone see Him. On 
the other hand. Scripture states that we shall see God as He is, face to face, and know 
Him even as we are known. It is the task of Christian theology not only to protect these 
paradoxical assertions of the Bible, but to explain and clarify them for the edification 
of the Church and human understanding. 

In the fourteenth century, however, two “neatly opposed formulae,” to use Lossky’s 
expression, were accepted in the East and in the West. These official statements have 
remained normative in the respective teachings on this subject of the Orthodox and the 
Roman Catholic Churches. The Byzantine definition, based on the teaching of St. 
Gregory Palamas, insists that God cannot be known in His Essence by creatures either 
in this world or in the world to come. The Roman definition, with its basis in Western 
scholastic theology, affirms that the actual Essence of God is the object of the Beatific 
Vision. God’s Simple Essence ran be known by creatures. Both positions intend to in¬ 
sure the face-to-face vision of God. Both intend to express Divine Revelation. The 
question which Lossky posits is this: Is the difference in the two positions merely one 
of terms, language and “approach’"; or is there a real difference in the actual doctrinal 
meaning of the two “neatly opposed formulae”? 

After a short analysis (10 pages) of the Western scholastic position on the question, 
and a plea for a more comprehensive study of the notion of the knowledge of the 
Divine Essence in Western Scholastic theology, Professor Lossky concludes that the 
question of the vision of God presents “serious difficulties for those who want to study 
it from the standpoint of concepts appropriate to Latin scholasticism.” The final solu¬ 
tion of the same question in the East is the so-called “Palamite synthesis.” According 
to St. Gregory Palamas and Byzantine theology in general, there is a distinction to be 
made concerning God’s Essence, v^^hich is strictly unknowable to the created intellect 
both in this world and in the kingdom to come; and God’s energies or actions or mani¬ 
festations, or revelations, which are truly divine and truly knowable both here and in 
the Kingdom to come. This distinction in God between an unknowable Essence and 
the divine, knowable, manifesting actions preserves the content of Divine Revelation 
and allows both a true vision of God face to face (God in His Self-manifesting theo- 
phanies) ; and a true hiddenness of God (God in His unknowable, incomprehensible 
Essence). However, from the fourteenth century to the present, St. Gregory Palamas 
has been accused of being a theological innovator who departed from the Greek Patris- 
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tic tradition, the latter, with necessary interpretations, still being supposedly recon- 
ciliable with the Western scholastic position. 

The main purpose of Professor Lossky’s book, besides pointing to the fact that a 
real problem exists on this case, is to show that Palamite Theology is not a “heretical 
innovation,” but is the natural fruit of the whole theological tradition of the Church, 
beginning with the Bible itself. He proposes to show that the “Palamite synthesis,” 
expressed in the Byzantine councils of the fourteenth century, is in fact the theology of 
the catholic Church, the natural flowering of the Greek Patristic thought which comes 
from the Holy Scriptures and Divine Revelation. 

There are nine chapters in the book. The first discusses the problem in general, and 
gives a short analysis of the doctrine of the knowledge and “comprehension” (the dis¬ 
tinction is Thomist) of God in Western scholasticism, especially in relation to the East¬ 
ern Fathers. St. John Chrysostom presents the greatest difficulty (to the West) in his 
homilies “on the incomprehensible nature of God.” 

Having posed his problem in the first chapter, the author then begins his historical 
study with the Bible and the Early Fathers, beginning with Theophilus of Antioch 
and St. Trenaeus (Ch. II). He continues with the Alexandrian school, with Clement, 
Origen and Athanasius; the Cappadocians; the Syro-Palestinians (Aphraates, Epiph- 
anius of Cyprus, St. John Chrysostom, Theodoret of Cyrrhus) and St. Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria. He also surveys the teaching of the ascetical literature — Evagrius Ponticus, 
Macarius, Diodochus of Photice; and ends with the synthesis of St. Gregory Palamas, 
through Dionysius, Maximus and John of Damascus. The English text reads ver>" 
fluently; we can point at only two translation errors of some importance: on p. 53, last 
paragraph, line 3, one should read He it nevertheless inferior to the Father (otherwise 
the description of Origen’s concept of the Trinity is meaningless) ; on p. 68, last para¬ 
graph, Nyssa should read Nazianzus. 

The final conclusion of the book is that in the center, between the “intellectual 
gnosis” of God of the Origenistic-Evagrian line, and the “sensible perception of the 
divine nature” of the Messalians, there is a catholic, orthodox tradition of the vision 
of God which begins with St. Irenaeus and culminates in the Palamite doctrine. It 
certainly implies a face-to-face vision of God centered in the revelation of the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit. But this real vision of God is not a contempla¬ 
tion of God in His Essence, but of God in His Self-revelation to the world: “No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared Him.” 

The Vision of God is not an easy book. It is not a book for beginners. From a certain 
point of view, however, it is easier than Lossky’s Mystical Theology because it con¬ 
centrates upon one single problem, clearly stated and studied historically. At a time 
when the well-known witticism of the ecumenical movement—“It all depends on what 
you mean by God!”—has ceased to be funny, and when the very concept of God is 
being questioned by spiritual leaders in high places, this book by Professor Lossky is 
not merely one of the “wonderful contributions of recent Christian scholarship”; it is 
a witness in the most splendid manner to the Living Faith once delivered by the saints. 
It is a testimony to theology understood not merely as the latest, most relevant, honest, 
clever—and desperately presented—system of acceptable notions, concepts and terms, 
but as the contemplation and vision of God, which is its first and only true meaning. 

— Thomas Hopko 
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Monastic Studies, Holy Cross Abbey, Berryville, Virginia, Number I, Pentecost 1963, 
157 pp., II, Epiphany 1964, 190 pp. 
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Monastic Studies is a great joy not merely for the American monastic world, but 
for all who still delight in the Lord not for any practical, pragmatic reason but for the 
Lord Himself. It is a great joy for those who still believe that in seeking the Kingdom 
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tangled world—will be added. With the stressed utilitarian character, urgency and 
anxiety in so much of the modtrn Christian writing—especially the journals— Monastic 
SiucVf's is tremendously refreshing. It is a welcome gift from our brothers in Christ for 
which we. in the world, can be extremely thankful. — Thomas IIopko 

Fedor Stepun, Vstrechi: Dostoevsky — L, Tolstoy — Bunin — Zaitsev — V, Ivanov — 

Belyi — Leonov. Tovarishchestvo Zarubezhnykh Pisateley. Munich 1962. 203 pp. 

It is not any easy assignment for a reviewer to compress into a few lines the amaz¬ 
ing wealth of information, erudition, philosophic and literary culture, theological 
awareness, aesthetic sensibility, and power of expression eradiating from Fedor Ste- 
pun's latest volume in Russian. The publication of this collection of essays most of 
which have appeared earlier in German, some also in Russian, and one even in an 
English version in this country, should be something like an event for the reader who 
has an appreciative knowledge of Russian. For it is a rare delight indeed nowadays to 
be pr'^'sented with a set of studies about some of the great names of 19th century and 
recent Russian literature in a style distinguished by lucidity, colour, and pungency as 
well as by unmistakable individualization and highly personalized diction which impart 
to the subject such an air of immediacy, intimate familiarity, and breathless spiritual 
excitement that the reader remains completely under the author’s spell from the first 
to the last page. 

It does not matter whether the reader agrees in all instances with Stepun’s views. 
Sometimes he does not. The evidence adduced in the study of Dostoevsky’s Weltan¬ 
schauung for the Platonic elements in the writer’s thought world seems irrefutable. But 
while the essay about the same author’s novel The Possessed can be classified as a bril¬ 
liant and, on the whole, well substantiated exercise in politico-metaphysical prophecy, 
one v/onders whether Dostoevsky in his actual creative thought, as oppK>sed to his 
merely publicistic utterances, was so far removed from Shatov’s messianic nationalism 
as Stepun asserts. 

On the other hand: The articles dealing with the life and work of Bunin and Zai¬ 
tsev are evaluative as well as emphatic introductions to the oeuvre of these eminent 
representatives of 20th century Russian letters of the highest order in terms of elucida¬ 
tion, sensibility, and penetration. Whether Stepun is justified, however, in lumping 
together L. Andreev and Ivan Shmelev as negative counter-examples to the achieve¬ 
ment of Zaitsev must remain doubtful. And the last article of the book, written 
originally in the Twenties and poleniicizing against the emotional and ideological 
blindness of Russian emigres in front of e\'erything going on in the Soviet Union, par¬ 
ticularly in the field of creative literature, serve as an anticlimax, some brilliant observa¬ 
tions about the true, although often camouflaged significance of Soviet Russian letters 
of that time notwithstanding. The irony here consists in the reflection that the Com¬ 
munist regime must have studied, as it were, Stepun’s essay thoroughly in order to 
design its own stifling cultural policies setting in with the promulgation of the first 
piatiletka. . . 

No serious student of the wondrous never-never-land of Russian symbolism can 
afford to bypass the brilliant, profound, and sympathetic essays devoted to the person¬ 
alities, the art and philosophy of Viacheslav Ivanov and Audrey Belyi: based upon 
immediate experience and deep understanding they are authoritative as well as, in many 
respects, definitive. The crowning glory of this volume, however, at least in terms of 
religious awareness, beyond all literary, historical, and sociological arguments, is the 
study of Leo Tolstoy’s religious tragedy, fraught with almost uncannily deep-felt in- 
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sights into the tortuous, mistaken, and arbitrary processes of the great novelist’s relig¬ 
ious mind. Contrary to the opinion of another competent judge. Professor Ludolf 
Mueller, your reviewer is convinced with and by Stepun that in Tolstoy’s case we are 
witnesses not of one man’s painful spiritual development, but of a true inner tragedy 
that ran parallel to the outward tragedy of the unhappy last thirty years of his life on 
earth, a tragedy of the mind of a proud seeker, which Stepun sums up so aptly in the 
words: “Tolstoy’s life as a Christian failed because he lacked the true Christian experi¬ 
ence, because the truth for which he stood was not the truth of Christ, but his own. . . 
The truth of Christianity for him was not the reality of the countenance of Christ, as 
revealed to us and concealed from us in the Gospels, but the various requirements and 
counsels in them, a sort of Nev/ Testament code of laws which he made the basis of a 
religious and social philosophy. . {The Russian Review, April 1960, p. 169). 

—■ Heinrich A. Stammler 

Ernst Benz, The Eastern Orthodox Church, Its thought and life, translated from the 

German by Richard and Clara Winston, Aldine Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1963, 230 p. $5.00. 

Several general introductions fo the life and history of the Orthodox East have 
appeared in the recent months in connection with the general public interest for the 
Ecumenical Movement. This English translation of Ernst Benz’s Geist und Leben der 
Ostkirche (Hamburg, 1957) is part of the series. The hard-cover edition by Aldine 
follows a paperback by Doubleday, which already enjoys wide circulation. Professor 
Benz of Marburg, a leading Gorman specialist in Orthodox-Protestant relations, handles 
with originality and genuine sympathy the difficult task of presenting to a Western 
reader the complex religious and historical phenomenon of Eastern Orthodoxy. Some¬ 
how surprisingly, but perhaps justifiably, if one considers the essential purpose of the 
book, he starts his presentation by a chapter on “The Orthodox Icon,” i e. by an asp>ect 
of Byzantine Christianity which is the least familiar to a Western Protestant, and then 
moves to Liturgy, Dogma, Canon Law, and the various historical features of Orthodoxy 
both in the past and at present. The author’s constant concern is to break the many 
misconceptions which still blur the image of Eastern Christianity in the eyes of Western 
Christians, who judge it on the basis of Reformation or Post-Reformation problematics, 
and the tone of the book is at times almost apologetical. Professor Benz, however, seems 
more at home in the area of religious “phenomenology” than in that of theology. If one 
takes exception to a few factual errors (The priest does not “cry”: “Christ is in the 
midst of us,” after the Eucharistic prayer, p. 37; the Greek word metabalon is not to be 
translated by transubstantiating, p. 38, etc.), the reader is well introduced into the 
realm of Orthodox liturgical and sacramental life, and the various issues of Church 
policy. The pages devoted to the doctrinal positions of either Orthodoxy or Rome are 
generally weaker: the Christological dimension of mariology is practically lacking 
(pp. 61-62), the Roman position is defined as if Mary was “equated with the divine 
hypostasis (?) called Heavenly Wisdom” (p. 62) and the Byzantine concept of the 
Sophia is interpreted more in line with Russian “sophiology” than with historical facts 
(p. 63), which show that Wisdom was traditionally identified with the Logos. 

With the exception of the case of Photius, where the author seems to disagree with 
the unquestionable results of Professor Dvornik’s studies (p 178), the historical parts 
of the book are excellent. One can best commend the objective spirit with which Pro¬ 
fessor Benz treats, in the conclusion, both the greatness and the weakness of historical 
Orthodoxy (pp. 206-217). — John Meyendorff 
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Timothy Ware^ The Orthodox Church. A Pelican Original. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1963. Pp. 352. $1.25, 

There has long been a need for an inexpensive paperback on the Orthodox Church 
that could circulate widely on an international scale. This need has been filled, ironic¬ 
ally enough, not by any nublication of any Orthodox jurisdiction but by a commercial 
publisher and a brilliant convert to Orthodoxy, Timothy Ware, who was born in 
England, educated at Westminster School and Magdalen College, Oxford, excelled in 
classics and in theology, taught preparatory school in England, was a visiting fellow at 
Princeton, and is currently engaged in research on the early history of monasticism in 
Egvpt and Palestine. Mr. Ware, who has travelled in Greece and the Near East, was 
rf'cehed into the Orthodox Church in 1958. 

The Orthodox Church is a magnificent piece of writing on a subject that could 
become dogmatic cr even polemical. Rather, Ware has chosen to write about the 
Orthodox Church objectively but with considerable understanding and perception. 
This is a popular but excellently written exposition, uncluttered by minute details but 
centering on central issues of the historv and teachings of the Orthodox Church. In 
fact, the two main divisions of the book are called “History'’ (19-199) and “Faith and 
Worship” (203-334), The annotated bibliography shows that the author is familiar 
with the more important materials available to the general reader in French and 
English. 

The author does an excellent job in concisely presenting the Orthodox Church as a 
unified whole. All national jurisdictions are fairly treated and the martyrdom of the 
Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union and Communist-controlled countries is duly and 
poignantly described as is also the plight of the Eastern Orthodox Church in Turkey. 
The problems of Eastern Orthodoxy are not ignored and the relationship of Orthodoxy 
to PwOman Catholicism, Protestantism, and the Ecumenical Movement is carefully con¬ 
sidered. 

The Orthodox Church is a beautiful work that can be read by Orthodox and non- 
Orthodox alike. — John E. Rexine 


Rediscovering Eastern Christendom. Essays in memory of Dom Bede Winslow. Ed. by 
E. J. S. Fry and A. H. Armstrong. (London: Darton Longman and Todd, 1963), 
pp. xvi-166. $3. 

Published as a collection of essays honoring Dom Bede Winslow, pioneer in the work 
for Christian Unity, founder, and for a quarter-century, editor of the Eastern Churches 
Quarterly, this volume serves well to delineate the fart that zeal frequently succeeds 
where scholarship alone so often leaves much to be desired. Long a reader of E.C.Q. 
and sensing early what the editors term Father Winslow’s “love-affair” with Eastern 
Chri'>tianl(y, this reviewer has always held in great admiration the consummate skill 
with which the theology, liturgy, spirituality, monastic life, specific mentality, and art 
of Eastern Christianity found exposition in the Q^uarterly. It was, therefore, enlighten¬ 
ing to learn from this collection that such exposition derived less from the editor’s own 
pen than from bis organizational ability to rally the most distinguished scholars of his 
time behind (he ecumenistic endeavor so dear to his heart. So engrossed did Father 
Winslow become with Eastern problems that his concern readily communicated itself 
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to scholars of like interest who generously responded with excellent contributions to his 
journal thus giving it an early ecumenistic identification. Certainly those responsible for 
the editing of this collection are to be commended for their recognition of the remark¬ 
able achievements of this humble monk. 

Following her introduction, E. J, Barbara Fry, in an essay entitled “Memoir of Dom 
Bede Winslow,” (pp. 1-10) stresses his modesty, humility, tenacity, and imperturbabil¬ 
ity-qualities requisite for the successful ecumenist. Donald Attwater, “The Early Days 
of E.C.Q” (pp. 11-14) addresses himself to a consideration of those outstanding quali¬ 
ties of this indefatigable worker in a dedicated cause. Bernard Leeming’s illuminating 
essay, “Orthodox-Catholic Relations,” (pp. 15-50) is devoted to specific differences 
underlying doctrinal divergencies, while Georges Dejaifve, “East and West: Two The¬ 
ologies, one Faith,” (pp. 50-62), effectively emphasizes that “different theologies are 
perfectly compatible within the same faith and indeed have the right to be heard as 
elements within a single Christian tradition and should be seen as mutually comple¬ 
mentary.” 

In logical sequence, George Florovsky’s contribution, “The Problem of Ecumenical 
Encounter,” (pp. 63-76) proposes that “the search for the distinctive ‘ethos’ of par¬ 
ticular churches and denominations is an integral and indispensable part of ecumenical 
endeavor, especially if it is conducted with adequate discretion and precision, and in an 
open historical perspective.” Distinct from the polemical flavor of these essays is George 
Every’s “Edmund bishop and the Epiclesis,” (pp. 77-89) which is chiefly concerned 
with the general misunderstanding attendant upon “this bishop’s interest in changes in 
forms of worship to meet new historical situations.” J. M. Hussey’s “Gibbon Re¬ 
written: Recent Trends in Byzantine Studies,” (pp. 90-105) identifies Gibbon’s un¬ 
mistakable bias favoring Latin civilization over the Greek in the writing of his mag¬ 
nificent work: The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-78). Father Francis 
Dvomik’s distinguished essay, “Byzantium, Muscovite Autocracy and the Church,” 
(pp. 106-118) attempts to explain the strange transformation of the political system 
of the Kievan period with its democratic institutions into the autocratic Muscovite 
regime which resulted from Russia’s unfortunate deprivation of the opportunity to 
acquire the full ideological and cultural heritage of Byzantium and the ability to adapt 
it to her proper needs. 

In “Anglicans and Orthodoxy,” (pp. 119-34), John Lawrence assesses the present 
and potential influence of Eastern Orthodoxy on the Church of England and approaches 
his topic from the direction of their mutual affinities. Irene PosnofF’s essay, “Russian 
Catholics and Ecumenism in the Twentieth Century,” (pp. 135-53), reveals that fidel¬ 
ity to the traditions of Eastern Christianity constitutes the one ba.sis for reconciliation 
between separated Eastern Christians and those in un^on with Rome. Finally, Norman 
Daniel’s contribution, “Some Recent Developments in the attitude of Christians to¬ 
wards Islam,” (pp. 154-166), considers the increasing mutual interest evident between 
Christian and Islamic communities, as contrasted with the suspicions and distrust of 
the past, to be sincere and sympathetic signs of the real impact of the ecumenistic era. 
Names of the foregoing contributors and the broad scope envisioned by their studies 
have been intentionally detailed in order to evidence the value of this volume which in 
a very real sense is a “rediscovery of Eastern Christendom” providing a wealth of in¬ 
formation on its vital issues and calling for a reorientation in our consideratiion of 
them. It is precisely in the areas of information and reorientation that the pioneering 
spirit of Dom Bede Winslow finds dynamic response in the editor’s choice of pertinent 
men as Father Fernand Portal, Lord Halifax, Abbe Paul Couturier, Archbishop An- 
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essays written in his honor. The reader will do well to reflect on the fact that today’s 
ecumenists are deeply indebted to the pioneering efforts and zeal of such dedicated 
tonin Cyril Stojan, Father Francis Dvornik, Benedictine Abbots, Neuzi and Ondrak of 
Lisle, Illinois, to name but a few and to Dom Winslow of course to whom this volume 
is dedicated. This tribute to him is, therefore, a tribute to all those pioneers whose 
spirit initiated and vivified the ecumenist movement and remains so much alive in the 
efforts of today. — Ludvik Nemec 

Ntcoi AS Arseniev, La Piete Rusre, Editions Delachaux et Nistle, Neuchatel, 1963. 

The book is a summing up of the earlier books of the author on religious life in 
Russia {Holy Moscow, London 1940; The Russian Cultural and Creative Tradition, 
Frankfurt a/M. 1959 [in Russian]), and of many of his articles, some of which were 
published in the St. VladimiPs Seminary Quarterly. 

The problem of Russian cultural and religious life is a theme to which Professor 
Arseniev pays special attention. It is inevitably tied up with the national problem. But 
the author does not approach it from the narrowly national point of view. He considers 
Russian piety as a manifestation of universal Christian piety, merely colored by the 
traits of the psychology of the Russian people; chiefly important are the general prin¬ 
ciples of the Christian faith, and only a complimentary significance is ascribed to na¬ 
tional psychology. With this viewpoint, the author notes the perception and under¬ 
standing of Christianity in Russian piety, and at the same time points to its short¬ 
comings, such as the excessive attachment of some to the ritual side of church life. 

In determining the traits of Russian piety, Professor Arseniev establishes their ties 
with the special traits of Russian psychology, the latter being connected, in the Auth¬ 
or’s opinion, with peojjraphical surroundings—primarily, the immense expanses of the 
Russian plain. In the author’s mind the subjugating grandeur of these wide plains 
fascinated the Rusrian soul, drawing it into wanderings. The Novgorod adventurers 
set forth in their boat's on Russian rivers in all directions, robbing the population and 
founding th^ colonics of Great Novgorod: the Cossacks penetrated into Siberia and 
spi7ed new lands: individuals sought better living and working conditions; numerous 
pilgrims wandered to the monasteries and “sacred places” in search of spiritual peace, 
of ultimate truth and of final understanding of life. These searches for peace and 
spiritual food are characteristic, in the author’s opinion, of manv Russian people from 
the lowest to the highest Besides a leaning to religious yearnings, the author notes the 
existence of restlessness and passionate contradictions in the Russian psychology, sud¬ 
den outbursts of passions and sharp contrasts of good and evil. 

Though the author does not suppose that the riddles and the complexities of the 
Russian soul can be deduced only from the geography of Russia, he nevertheless em¬ 
phasizes the connection fCf. St. Vladimir^s Seminary Quarterly, 1959, pp. 17, 

23). However, since the Russian valleys drew people both into monasteries and into 
banditry, since profound piety existed among people even not inclined to travel, in 
both villasff's and cities, and also in those same monasteries which were visited by the 
pilgrims, it is hardly likely that there is a direct connection between Russian piety and 
the endless plain. Moreover, romantic wanderlust arose not only in Russian plains and 
has existed without concommitant religious yearnings. 

But regardless whether a connection between the Russian piety, and the Russian 
geographical immensith^s exists or not. Professor Arseniev’s description of this piety is 
of great interest and value As “a typical example of flashing contrasts” the figure of 
“the magnificent Prince of Tauris,” G. Potemkin, is coloifully depicted on the basis of 
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or’s opinion, with peojjraphical surroundings—primarily, the immense expanses of the 
Russian plain. In the author’s mind the subjugating grandeur of these wide plains 
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Russian soul can be deduced only from the geography of Russia, he nevertheless em¬ 
phasizes the connection fCf. St. Vladimir^s Seminary Quarterly, 1959, pp. 17, 

23). However, since the Russian valleys drew people both into monasteries and into 
banditry, since profound piety existed among people even not inclined to travel, in 
both villasff's and cities, and also in those same monasteries which were visited by the 
pilgrims, it is hardly likely that there is a direct connection between Russian piety and 
the endless plain. Moreover, romantic wanderlust arose not only in Russian plains and 
has existed without concommitant religious yearnings. 

But regardless whether a connection between the Russian piety, and the Russian 
geographical immensith^s exists or not. Professor Arseniev’s description of this piety is 
of great interest and value As “a typical example of flashing contrasts” the figure of 
“the magnificent Prince of Tauris,” G. Potemkin, is coloifully depicted on the basis of 
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little-known material. One learns with interest that a penitential prayer to Jesus 
Christ, written in his own hand toward the end of his life, was found among his 
papers- Professor Arseniev also stresses that the idea of repentance, of a moral regen¬ 
eration of the sinner has deeply permeated Russian literature (esi>ecially Dostoevsky), 
and folklore. Under the influence of the Orthodox Church, positive creative forces 
were formed and consolidated in the people’s soul as a counterbalance to the wild 
outbreaks of passion. The reader finds in the book an elaborate description of the 
customs and the religious and moral feelings of the Russian people, their simplicity of 
heart, pity and compassion, their love for the beauty of the Church, the vivid person¬ 
alities of some historical figures and Saints—Sergius of Radonezh, Tykhon of Zadonsk, 
Seraphim of Sarov—their humility, their peaceful and illumined spirit. 

The problem of the Russian soul, like that of any other great nation, is too com¬ 
plex and can hardly be adequately explained. The main interest of the work of our 
author, therefore, lies not in its exhaustive definition of the qualities of the Russian 
soul, but in the comparison betv^reen Russian religious life and that of other nations. 
Thanks to his broad erudition, the author was able to find, determine, select, and 
describe the specific traits of Russian piety. The general picture is based on abundant 
material, borrowed from Russian history, from the works of poets and prose writers. 
Professor Arseniev is a leading specialist in comparative religion. His intimate famili¬ 
arity with Russian religious life was never lost from his mind, when he dedicated him¬ 
self to the study of the general history of religions, and from scholarly pilgrimages to 
“sacred places” of other religions, he constantly returned to his spiritual homeland. 
Thus through the prism of universal religiosity of men, he was able to depict more 
distinctly many special features of Russian piety, painting them in exceptionally bright 
colors. Let us be grateful to Professor Arseniev for carrying out this difficult and im¬ 
portant task. — A. Bogolepov 
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